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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SHORTHORN 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


The undersigned respectfully report to the 
President of the Macomb County Agricultu- 
ral Society, that on Tuesday, Oct. 11th, they 
performed the duties assigned to them as a 
committee of judges to award the premiums 
on Shorthorn and Devon cattle shown at the 
annual exhibition, and submit the following 
as the result of such examination. 

The whole number of entries in the class 
of improved Shorthorns given in the list, was 
27, and these were divided as follows : 


1, Aged Dulles cccdassens Fad seee bist cack Sona 1 
S, Two Veer Old DUI. vi snabecas eccnnscesces 8 
BR: POU TULA, ocnnenmec nares nkccescccas in 1 
© Pada. caeee-ctecn a 8 
©, Bed COW. cos osce ales seco ce teeccwcn lace T 
6. Heifers three years oldl...............----- 

7. Heifers two years oid...... 22... Siew 

8. Heifers one year old..............2......-. 8 
9, HEGUOE CAL VOl sas vadesnen ands cteb bares acesd 


In the class of aged bulls, there being but 
one entry, and that the well known “Young 
Splendor,” there only remained the pleasant 
duty of examining his fine proportions, and 
the excellent condition in which this noted 
bull was shown, 

In the two year old bulls, there were three 
entries, but only two were shown, namely, 23 
and 392. ‘The first premium was awarded to 
No, 23, and the second to No. 392. 

There was byt one yearling bull entered, 
No. 173, but he was well worthy of the first 
premium, and it was accordingly given to him. 
The pedigree shown by his owner was full, 
aud proved that his good points were not the 
result of accident. : 

The number of bull calves shown was 
three, Nos. 19,174 and 307. The first pre. 
mium was given to No. 174, “Blucher,” a 
very handsome white calf, presenting a fair 
promise to make a good animal. The second 
Premium was awarded to 307, a very fair calf 
of good form and very promising, 

The number of aged cows presented for 
examination was seven, viz,, Nos. 18, 175 


animals over for the purpose of making se- 
lections of the best animals, and thus to save 
tiom, Nos, 175, 176, 301, and 393 were at 
once picked out as presenting very superior 
points, although each of them was different 
in form and general character from the other. 
No. 175 was a large old cow, dark roan in 
color, fifteen years of age, of remarkable 
quality as a handler and with every evidence 
of being a good milker: She stood high, 
but with a deep body of rather a coarse 
character as to bone, and her head rather 
large, but presenting a certain impression of 
good breeding about it that made her a mark- 
ed animal. On asking for this cow's pedi- 
gree, it was found to show her as running 
back with great directness to an imported 
great great-grandam, a grand daughter of the 
celebrated English “Favorite,” and also di- 
rect from Hubback, on the side of the dam. 

No. 176 was a cow of a very different 
mould, standing low, long and broad. She 
also was an old cow, white in color, but re- 
markable as possessing all those points of the 
Shorthorn that denote the quick fattener. She 
was very short on the legs, of a good depth 
of barrel, with great breadth and length of 
hind quarter, her prominent bones rounded 
off with masses of tissue that gave evidence 
of breeding and quality. Her head, horns 
and tail were much finer than those of 175, 
and she was much finer in bone, but at the 
same time of good size, and in every way a 
first class animal, though somewhat old. She 
also presented the characteristics of a good 
milker. Her pedigree was also straight, be- 
ing sired by Archer, 10 of the American 
Herd Book, and 3,028 of the English Herd 
Book, a bull owned by Francis Rotch, of Ot- 
sego county, New York, in 1840, and of the 
best stock known in New York at that date. 
Her dam Delight,was by imported Devonshire 
51 A. and is reported to have produced the 
milk from which 52 lbs of butter was made 
in three consecutive weeks, being fed only on 
grass during the time. 

De.icut was out of Daisy, by imported Admiral 
1608 E, 

She from Yellow Rose by imported Young Denton 

vrom Ashlie By North Star, 460 E, 

From Aurora by Comet, 155 E, 

Her dam by Henry, 801 E, 

Her dam by Danby, 190 E, 

And she from a cow by a son of the celebrated Fa- 
vorite, 252 E. 

There is not a bull mentioned in the list 
that is not an animal well known to breeders 
as having been valuable for qualities as a 
stock getter, and they run back amongst the 
most approved families throughout the period 
during which efforts have been made to im- 
prove the breed of Shorthorns. This your 
committee consider a very important point 
in placing a value upon females of this breed 
of cattle. 

No. 301 was a handsome red cow, low set, 
with short legs, a deep round body, and with 
a straight back, and showing good evidence 
of qualities both as a milker and fattening 
animal, She was fine in the bone, head and 
tail, and remarkably well filled out in the 
chest and fore quarter, without being coarse. 
The pedigree of this cow shows her as tracing 
back to the Kentucky importation of 1817, 
and she presents the form and general char- 
acter of the cows bred from that stock.— 
She was sired by Socrates, a bull purchased 
by A. Y. Moore from the Shakers. The cer- 
tificate as furnished the committee reads as 


follows: 

“Pedigree of heifer named Cora, She is red and 
white, bred by ourselves, and sold to J. L. Kelsey of 
Michigan, July 6, 1855. Calved Nov. 5, 1854. Sired by 
Socrates, dam Susan Link—Red Rover, he by Cicero; 
his dam Miss Balonton, g.dam Anna Fisk, by Oliver; 
g.g. dam Beauty, by Mohawk; g.g. g. dam Pink by 
Rising Sun, imported; g. g. g. g.dam Georgeann; g. g. 
g. g. g. dam Teeswater cow imported. 

“Cicero sired by Cossack 10th. Miss Balinton sired 
by Henry, he by Lord Althorp imported; his dam Mary 
Clay by Gold Finder imported; dam Laura by Oliver; 
g. dam Old Durham cow imported. Susan Link’s dam 
by Ottley imported; he by Norfolk 2317 E. Susan's 
grandam of the importation of 1817, 

“Socrates was by Ben Gratz; dam Rock, by Emperor 
24; g. dam Lady by Comet; g. g. dam Flower by Oliver 
2387 E.; g.g. g. dam Duroc; g. g. g. g. dam by the im- 
ported bull San Marten; g.g.g.g.g.dam Miss Mott, 
imported, [Both San Martin and Mrs, Motte, as the 
name should be, were of the importation of 1817.—Com- 
mittee,| 

“Ben Gratz was got by Young Oliver, dam by Don 
Juan. g. dam Belina 2d, g. g. Belina 1st, imported. 

“Young Oliver was got by Henry Olay’s Old Oliver, 
dam by Sutton, g. dam Nancy Dawson, a thoroughbred 
cow. Signed, Steruen Easton.” 


The committee have deemed it their duty 
to analyse this pedigree, which is one of that 





176, 177, 301, 302 and 393, On looking these 


showy kind, that is very apt to mislead.— 





When reduced down to what it really is and 
should be, it shows as follows: 


Cora. Sired by Socrates; | 
Her dam Susan Link by Red Rover; 
Her dam by imported Ottley ; 
Her dam, a cow of the importation of 1817, 


All the rest of the pedigree consists of a 
recitation of the pedigrees of bulls connected 
directly or collaterally as grandsires; but it 
will be seen that the direct descent of the 
cow on the female side is almost hidden in 
the mass of names linked in as above. We 
do not say that this is'\done to deceive or im- 
pose upon any one; bat this method certain- 
ly is not intended to bring out distinctly what 
the descent of any animal really is. Now let 
us look at the probability of the descent on the 
female side being correct. 

Cora was calved in 1854, her dam being 
Susan Link. Supposing Susan to have been 
ten years old at that time, she must have 
been calved in 1844; atd again, supposing her 
dam to have been 15,years old at the time 
Susan was calved, she would have been calved 
in 1829; and her dam being a cow of the im- 
portation of 1817, ag stated above, must 
have been likewise not Jess than 13 years old. 
This is not impossible, but the manner in 
which the pedigree has been made out, casts 
a shade over this very important branch of 
the document, and your committee have 
thus considered the subject and presented the 
results, not with any disposition to be unnec- 
essarily critical, but with an earnest desire to 
adhere as much as possible to the rules of 
perfect breeding. If the breeders of Ma- 
comb county are anxious and desire to raise 
the best improved Shorthorns, it is one of the 
first points in laying the foundation of herds 
to be particular as to the females. A good 
bull may always be had readily, but his good 
qualities may be neutralized at any time by 
the use of imperfectly bred, or defective 


hind quarter had slightly the advantage, but 
her head, horns and neck were not so good; 
she was awarded the second premium. 

The two year old heifers were three in 
number, 179, 180 and 304. The first pre= 
mium was awarded to 180, a great grand- 
daughter of the first premium cow, though at 
the time of the decision this fact was unknown 
to the committee, and by an imported bull 
named Harold 2d, 1638 Am. Herd Book.— 
Her chief competitor was 304, a very hand- 
some heifer shown by Mr. Kelsey, but whose 
pedigree we have not on hand. The third 
premium was awarded to No. 179. Accord- 
ing to the pedigree handed in, this heifer, 
Julia, was barely a few weeks over two years 
old, whilst her competitors were spring 
calves, She promises very well and we hope 
to see her again. 

There were three yearling heifers exhibited, 
viz., 181, 305, 306. Of these 305 was award- 
ed the first premium, 181 the second, and 306 
the third. 

Four heifer calves_were exhibited, viz., Nos, 
182, 183, 184, 308. The first premium was 
given to 182, and the second to 183, 

DEVONS. 

In the class of Devons there were twenty 

entries, which were divided as follows: 


1. Bulls three years and over, Nos. 88, 186, 489.-.-.... 

2. Bulls two ieee old, No. 61.... thon’ bre Seti ake owe 4 
8. Bulls one year old, No. 187... -..2 22. cece neon cece 1 
4. Bull calves, Nos, 196, 197, 198, 199-.......... 





The awards were as follows : 


1st prem. 2d pr. 8d pr. 
Bulls three years old and ous, 88 No, 186 ! 
do two years old .............. 61 — — 


do one year old............ 2... 187 — —- 
Bull calves ......ceneccceeccoscnne 199 196 197 
Cows four years old and over..... 62 189 190 
Heifers three years old........... 194 — -— 
Yearling Heifers................. 68 — —_— 
Heifer calves ........ cece ccoe 20 195 peers 


The committee would go more into detail 
in this class, but this report is already extend- 
ed to such a length, that it is not possible to 





cows, and with such cows, it takes a long 
series of crossing and many years time, be- 
sides great experience in selection, before the 
herd can by any possibility be ranked as firat 
class, and its progeny fit to be used as the 
progenitors of a race of improved stock. 


No. 393 was a large red cow, of good style, 
well proportioned, brought into this State by 
F. McHardy, of Almont, from Western New 
York. Her pedigree was not presented, but 
it was known to your committee as having 
been publisoed in the Michigan Stock Regis- 
ter. Her general character in regard to size, 
form and quality showed her a superior and 
well bred animal, though evidently of a fami- 
ly entirely different from either of the others. 

In point of age, beauty of appearance, 
and as cows for the immediate use of the 
farm, the two last named had every advantage, 
and one of the main questions which arose in 
the committee, was whether it was the duty 
of judges of this class of stock to decide up- 
on the qualification of the animal as fitted 
for farm purposes, or as best fitted for the 
purposes of the breeder of pure improved 
Shorthorns. After some deliberation, it was 
decided that where premiums were offered for 
special breeds of animals, with a view to en- 
courage their propagation and improvement, 
it was the animal best fitted for the purposes 
that it was the design of the Society to en- 
courage. Hence 175 and 176 ranked above 
the other two, though older and evidently 
past their prime, yet not so as to be useless 
as the means of improving the stock of the 
county; and in deciding between these two 
cows, the first premium was awarded to 175, 
as it was considered that her points indicated 
the best milking qualities, and she might be 
considered also the highest bred, though not 
so good for grazing or feeding points as 176. 

The third premium was gives to 393, be- 
cause in comparing her qualities as a breeder 
she was considered preferable as a dam, and 
more developed as a milker, though in fact it 
was difficult to decide, No. 301 being closer 
framed and showing a compactness that gave 
her the advantage in some points, and espe- 
cially in feeding. This consideration weighed 
so strongly with the committee as to induce 
them to commend her very highly as well 
worthy of a special premium, 

The three years old heifers were but two 
in number, 178 and 303, both very good ani- 
mals, but 178 was awarded the first premium 
as showing a finer form, less coarseness about 
the head and neck, and having better general 


character as a female. There was_little dif-jthey mean to keep and propagate, and in 


give it more attention. In closing, however, 
we would remark that the design of the Soci- 
ety was to place before the judges the ani- 
mals merely by their numbers and ages, and 
thus to leave them, so that the committee 
should have no bias from a knowledge of the 
name of the exhibitor. This principle seems 
to work well on paper, and we have heard it 
generally commended; but in practice we 
doubt very much whether it can be carried 
out. One of the points that should be known 
to the committee is the breeding of the ani- 
mals. The request for the proof of any animal 
being pure bred, at once discloses the owner, 
and besides, the owners are present to watch 
the progress of the examination. We think 
in this case, it made no difference, although 
the committee, in making out the report, 
would have been greatly assisted by knowing 
the names of the animals to which the num- 
bers referred. 

From what we saw at the fair of Macomb 
County, it is very evident that in cattle there 
must be a very great improvement within a 
reasonable time. Messrs. Phillips, Kelsey, 
Butterfield, Pierce and some others, have each 
entered into the business of making an at- 
tempt to improve the stock of the county in 
the right spirit, and are desirous, as we know, 
of carrying out their attempts, by securing 
the very best stock to be had for the purpose, 


duced into any locality, even then grades are 
so much superior to the ordinary stock in 
growth and appearance, that the inexperienced 
are frequently willing to stop short, and come 


highest class Shorthorn or Hereford of to-day 


to breeders even thirty years ago, which is 
but three generations back, as is the railroad 
and its modern improvements to the old strap 
rail and its appendages. It wil! not do for 
the breeders of this State, if they mean to 
achieve any reputation, to begin at a point 
which the breeders of other States and coun- 
tries have passed long ago, and to take up 
with second rate animals to commence a 
herd ; they should, on the contrary, be con- 
tent with nothing less than animals which are 
at the acknowledged head of the brecd which 





selves educate their eye and hand, so as to en- 
able them to discriminate which of their 
stock should be raised alone for the shambles, 
and which is fitted to continue the race of im- 
provement. Because a full bred animal hasa 
calf, is no reason why that calf may not prove 
totally unfitted, when it matures, for propaga- 
tion, no matter what its pedigree. Every 
breeder should bear in mind the old proverb so 
common to the spelling books of a by gone 
generation, “A good cow may lidvea bad 
calf,” and that indifferent animal should be 
weeded out with as little loss to the breeder 
as possible, but out of the herd and stock it 
should go, and not be sold to strangers, so that 
it may come back like a bad penny to annoy 
the party who sold it with its bad reputation, 
and the evil character it gives to the whole 
stock with which it may be connected. 
_ RB. F. JOHNSTONE, Detroit. 
MARSHALL 8. HADLEY, Oakland, 
Committees. 





Fall and Winter Care of Stock. 


Simply feeding and watering stock during 
that season of the year that they are obliged 
|to be kept in yards and stalls, does not con- 


$/ stitute care; and asa general thing our far- 


mers neglect to perform these simple but im- 
portant duties which their farm stock require 


{| at their hands. Good feed and clean water 
3| are the two most prominent wants; but the 


good farmer will not only provide these—he 
will have a warm and comfortable stable; he 
will furnish a good bedding for the cold 
nights of winter, and will bestow each day a 
faithful carding upon his stock, all of which 
will amply repay him for the time and care 
thus expended, The usefulness and value of 
horses and working oxen will be greatly influ- 
enced by the treatment and kind of care which 
they have bestowed upon them by their own- 
ers. Good care, we do. not mean feeding, 
will prolong the life of animals, and it is in 
fact the foundation of the science which we 
term veterinary—for an animal receiving kind 
care will as a matter of course be healthy 
and in good condition, while stock which 
does not receive this, are in a fair way to be 
diseased, and not in a condition to be thrifty. 
A few words now upon this topic. 

Cattle should receive the same treatment 
now that they have in the winter—that iss 
they should be stabled every night. Not only 
to be protected from the inclemeucy of the 
fall storms and damp nights, but that the 
urine and manure may be secured from the 
weather by means of a shed or cellar, and 
thus greatly add to the quality and bulk of 
the manure heap. Muck, loam, leaves, &a, 
may be used for a litter and as an absorbent, 
Cows, especially at this season, require kind 
care, a warm stable, wholesome and nutri- 
tious food; and such as are with calf should 
be provided for in a more kindly manner 
than all this; but one fact should be remem- 
bered—a large extra amount of feeding will 
not make up for a cold stable. 

Sheep must be kept from wet as much as 
possible. Cold rains in the fall months are 
to be avoided, and they should never be suf- 
fered to be out in them. They are liable to 


When the improved breeds are first intro-|take cold, which at this time they may be 


long in recovering from. Sheep also require to 
to be separated and divided, keeping them in 
places where the weaker ones may receiré 
extra care, and where better feed can be 


to the conclusion that they have reached all | given them. A little pains and precaution in 
that is necessary ; but a few generations soon | this respect, will greatly promote their com- 
tells them that in breeding, as in every thing | fort, and it may also save the lives of many 
else, there is no point at which to stop. The | of the flock, 


Horses, perhaps, receive better attention 


is as different from the best that was known | than otber stock on the farm, and yet eare is 


often wanting in this matter. They are, it is 
true, for the service of man, and are given 
him to perform labor; this does not injure 
them if it is consistent and reasonable, It is 
the after care which tells on their health and 
soundness. To drive a horse several miles 
of a winter evening and ‘then let him remain 
in the cold without a protection from the 
weather, is inhuman treatment; and to stable 
him after such a drive, without a good rub- 
bing and a warm bedding is also wrong. Let 
these things be thought of. “The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast.”——Country Gen- 











ference in quality; 303 in back, loin, flank and their efforts to improve, they should them- ¢leman. 
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She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the breadiof idlencss,”—PROVERBS, 
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A NUTTING WE WILL GO, 


ee 


pY B. HATHAWAY, 


Ho! Olive, Hetta, Fan, 
Laura, Jessie, Madge, and Ann, 

von't you hear the autumn winds as they blow? 
While each. tree now sere and brown, 
Showers its ripened fruitage down ; 

Oh! come and a nutting we will go. 


Richard, Edward, John and Will 
Are awaiting on the hill, 
And they will not be answered with no; 
80 now put on your hoods, 
And we'll hasten to the woods; 
Ob! come and a nutting we will go. 


Katy, Lizzie, Matty, Sue, 
And ye dear ones all of you, 
With your cheeks, like your bosoms aglow ; 
While the hazlenuts are brown, 
All the russet vale adown; 
Oh! come and a nutting we will go. 


Molly dearest, cousin mine, 

Where the sun has leave to shine, 
and the brook in its freedom may flow ; 

Where each rural scene beguiles, 

Where rejoicing nature smiles; 
Oh! come and a nutting we will go. 


Come thou City’s fairest child, 
‘We will roam the upland wild, 
And linger in the valley below ; 
Bending low esch crimson vine, 
There the mellow clusters shine ; 
Oh! come and 4 nutting we will go, 


In their beauty builded home 
With the muses we will roam; 
Those dearest of friends that we know ; 
Till our souls, upspringing free, 
Chant their charmed minstrelsy ; 
Oh! come and nutting we will go. 


And our daring feet shall climb 
Hights of Poesy sublime, 

Aud wander where the bright waters flow; 
To their sweetly limpid song, 
We will listen all day long; 

Ob! come and a nutting we will go. 


And through all the tranquil days, 
We will list the Autumn lays; 
While his songs into grandeur shall grow; 
And his harp in every tone, 
Shail echo in our own, 
Oh! come anda nutting we will go. 
Little Prairie Ronde, Mich, 





- The Minister’s Wooing. 


For the past ten months the literary world 
has been kept on the tip-toe of expectation 
and anticipation in regard to the Minister's 
Wooing, wondering when it was ever to be- 
gin, and how it was ever to end, It turns out 
at last, after the fashion of most women’s 
books now-a-days, that the title is a mis- 
nomer, that all the wooing, as far ag the min- 
ister was concerned, was done by proxy, and 
it ended as such wooings are very apt to do 
when there is a young and ardent rival in the 
case, who has the manliness to take his cause 
in his own hands and plead it in his own way, 
adding to his arguments the immense advan- 
tages of a personal presence. 


Mrs. Stowe’s great reputation, her known 
facility of writing, and her acknowledged 
power in revealing the mysterious workings of 
the human heart, led expectation to set a 
high standard for this, her latest, and, appa- 
rently, most elaborate work. Has she come 
up to that standard? Has she accomplished 
what in reason was expected and claimed of 
her? She began to give us a picture of New 
England life. Her scenes and characters are 
chalked out with a bold hand in all the distinct 
definiteness of outline characteristic of the 
times and the people sho would paint. Had 
she remained true to her twice-repeated.asser- 
tion that “it is impossible to write a story of 
New England life and manners for superficial 
thought and shallow feeling,” she might have 
perfected a work of art which would have 

stood forth as a master-piece to all time, re- 
vealing, as they have never yet been revealed, 
in all their depth and strength and vigor, the 
intense peculiarities of that phase of human 
life of which she treats. She began her work 
boldly and well. She carried it on strongly 
and grandly to its culmination, which, for the 
interest of the whole, comes too soon, leaving 
a long, dwindling recital of details and little 
clap-trap contrivances, that a writer like Mrs, 
Stowe, capable of better things, should have 
been ashamed of resorting \. Qur exalted 

Opinion of Mary’s pure-heartea truthfulness 

does not favor the idea of her throwing her- 

self so readily into the old Doctor, arms, 

never telling him of the love that “like 9 

& worm in the bud fed on her damask cheek,” 

and even when her lover returns persisting in 

carrying out the deception, marrying one may 
while her whole heart was another's. It was 


not like Mary to do that, the Mary whom Mrs. 
Stowe says, “ was truth itself” We do not 
like the dragging in of Aaron Barr to such a 
length for no other apparent purpose than to 


spliced on tokeep up the Wanting Witseat iy 


get the French Madame de Fro. 





the.transition part of the work .from,where 
the reader begins,with old Candace, to suspect 
that “Jim Maryin’s soul is in his body yet,” 
to where he tuths up, soul and body together, 
to prove the suspicion true. According to 
our view of. what. the.great..power of the 
work should consist in, the introduction of 
this character takes from, rather than adds 
to its interest. She would do very well as 
the heroine of a little platonic French nov- 
elette, but seems quite out of place in Mre. 
Scudder’s house as the companion’ of her 
daughter Mary. Romantic young ladies and 
beardiess boy lovers, however, may differ 
from this opinion, To themit may seem of 
the utmost consequence to have her there to 
contrive the breaking of the wash-pitcher for 
the purpose of getting mamma out of the 
room just long enough to give time for say- 
ing words that will undo all that she has been 
for years doing. If Madame de Fontignac 
had not been there to break the pitcher, they 
will ask, how could James ever have got a 
chance to speak to Mary? Sure enough, 
how could he? Mrs. Stowe is not very fertile 
in invention. The plot of her story shows 
that. The veriest tyro in taleetelling could 
have invented.a more original one, and car- 
ried it ont to a more exalted finale than she 
-|has done in this work. It is the old, hack- 
neyed story, worn threadbare years ago. Two 
cousins fall in love; the prudent mamma 
objects to the impending consequences: lover 
goes to sea, ship lost with all on board, he- 
roine disconsolate for awhile, but easily re- 
conciled to mamma’s plans and a more eligi- 
ble offer ; the wedding day is set and all goes 
on well till the last week, when lo, up comes 
the lost lover, who hadn’t been lost at all, but 
escaped the wreck, as sea-lost lovers in novels 
always do, went to China where he found that 
inevitable “ old nabob” very sick, nursed him 
well, was made partner in the business, got 
very rich, came back just in the “ nick of 
time,” and ended all. the wooing by taking 
Mary out of the Minister’s arms and marry- 
ing her himself. ..That isthe story. It is the 
barest skeleton of a frame-work, and borrow: 
ed at. that, on which are hung. the sombre- 

hued garments of the old New England Cal- 

vinistic theology, brightened here and there, 

it is true, by exquisite touches of a more hu- 
mane philosophy, and tender revelations of 
woman’s loveliest and ‘holiest attributes, but 
these are too much in shreds and patches. to 

give any distinct and lasting impression as of 
a beautiful and perfect whole. 

Mrs. Stowe’s facility of expression, and the 

vigor with which she seizes hold of an idea 

or brings up a new thought from hitherto 

undiscovered depths in human nature, leads 

us constantly to.anticipate some great results. 

But we are nearly always disappointed. The 

consequences are not commensurate with the 

efforts made to produce them. For instance, 

what mighty preparation was made to get 

the ponderous old Doctor in motion against 

slavery, and what momentous consequences 

seemed impending upon the first advance he 

made. He did move, and what came of it?— 

Why, Mr. Marvyn told Candace and Cato they 

might be free, and Mr. and Mrs. Simeon 

Brown left the church where he preached 

and went to hear Dr. Stiles. So with the 

wakening of that first great love in Mary’s 

heart, and the sublimity of that fearful sor- 

row that comes like an eclipse over the sun 

of her young life. Our natures are stirred to 

their very depths in pity for her love and 

grief, and then we must be bored with the 

incessant chatter of a flippant little French 

woman who flutters around Mary till she is 
married, for no ostensible purpose, as we can 
see, except to break the pitcher above men- 
tioned, and at last goes off to a home of her 
own in France, from whence ina few years 
she sends a son to place a monument at the 
grave of the man who would have been her 
destroyer. This we suppose solves the ques- 


tion as to the Burr monument. 
In the construction of the story no atten- 


tion has been paid to chronology, therefore, 

historically speaking, very little reliance can 

be placed upon it, a consideration that de- 

tracts materially from its merits when it is 

seen to what miuor interests the facts of his- 

tory are sacrificed. Also, the authoress is 
not very particular about the grammatical 
positions of her words, sometimes mixing up 
the pronouns in rather a promiscuous manner. 
Yet, after all this fault-finding, we like Mrs. 
Stowe. We like her “aside” talks, her philoso- 
phisings, those touching little episodes of 
thought that seem like inspirations, reveal- 
ing such mysterious depths in our own 
natures as move us to regard with reverence 
and tender sympathy the power through 
which the revelations come. This work con- 
tains many beautiful and excellent things, but 
the best of all are those which are said by Mrs. 
Stowe asa woman, not asa novelist. Read 
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RECOLLECTIONS. OF IRELAND. 


PREPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MIOCHIe 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 


NUMBER TWENTY 


November.—The. swallow and the black- 
bird are gone, the lark is silent, the cuckoo 
is holed up, there is scarce a bird to be secn 
except a few sparrows and the robin-red-brast, 
but all at once you ‘hear a great whistling 
and yelping of an evening, in the marshes.— 
The snipe, the curlew, the wood-cock, and 
the plover, have returned from Lapland, 
where they spent the summer, and have ta- 
ken up their winter quarters in Irelarid. If 
however the lakes freeze up hard they push 
further on south. The grey ployer is nearly 
as large as a hen, and is very good eating.— 
The green plover is perhaps as large, but 
the meat is not so good. The snipe and the 
wood-cock most, of you have seen. The 
fowler now gets his snares ready, and re- 
pairs to the marshes. Besides the birds men- 
tioned, the lapwing the riff, the sand piper, 
and the sea lark are their regular game.— 
They are now in a good condition and bring 
a good price. Some of them, too, such as the 
ruff, may be put in a cage, and fed with 
bread and milk till they become a perfect 
lump of fat. In such a condition, they are 
counted a great delicacy. The wild goose 
and the barnacle when broight down by the 
skillful marksman, as they pass by to the 
south, are found in fine condition. 

The summer's work is now over and people 
have leisure in the long evénings to indulge 
their social propensities. Gathering round 


ever thought about myself. So, many peo- 


As one class of cows begins to go dry, an- 
ther class, begins to give milk. These are 


ies of milk, and well they may for they are 
igh fed. Grass or hay they will never look 
t. They sometimes eat potatoes or beet 
oots, but barley and oats are their principal 
‘ood. The milk is never made into butter or 


cheese, but sold as it comes from the cow, 
and commands double and triple the price of| to the peculiar circumstances of men—their 
common milk, yet good judges said it was| external conditions. The health of men, and 
neither so nourishing or so pleasant. And |its relations to their disposition, strength, fi- 
more than that, those who used it were liable | delity, and efficiency, is seldom enough pon- 


to the milk-sickness in its most virulent forms. 
I have seen people’s eyes blood-shot, their 
cheeks bloated, and their nose fiery red, with 
this horrible disease. It affected the mind 
too, and sometimes for a time, drove them 
clean crazy. I remember well one night we 
had just lain down, when Molly’ Hollings- 
worth, one of our cotters, came screaming 
pursued by her husband, who was laboring 
under a paroxysm of this disease. My fa- 
ther sprang out of bed and met him in the 
kitchen, whilo she rushed by him into the bed- 
room. They had it tear! smash! bang! for 
a little in the kitchen, but my father soon got 
him down, and held him till he got a little so- 
bered, He then went home and she staid all 
night. She often told my mother afterwards 
that my father saved her life. 

Government laid a heavy tax on these 
cows, not to prevent the use of the milk, but 
simply to raise revenue. Those who paid 
the tax, fed them and milked them the year 
round, but many evaded the tax, and milked 
them through the winter. Such people had 
little animals which they concealed in caves, 
or in old dilapidated buildings. When the 
gauger, whose business it was to attend to 
this, was discovered coming, one snatched up 
a keg of milk, and run ia one direction, an- 
other took a jugand ran in another. The 
stoutest picking up the cow herself, hurried to 








the eighth chapter if you would know what 
we mean. 


the nearest swamp, and sunk her in the mud. 


After lying a month over head and ‘ears in 
mud and water, she had only to be pulled out 
warmed at the fire, fed plenty of grain, and 
she was as flush of milk as ever. 


would be a happier country now than it is. 





Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons on the above 
text, recently published in the Independent.— 
Read them for the beautiful thoughts, and 
truths so applicable to everyday life: 

“Now to bear a man’s burden, you must 
take him as he is. God permitted him to 
come into life in just such a vehicle as his 
body ; and with that body he is to solve the 
problem of life. The problems of men’s lives 
are not the same. One man stands with a 
sling, another with a cross-bow, another with 
a bow and arrow, and another with a rifle; 
and they are all aiming at the same mark, 
with these different implements, each one of 
which works according its own nature. All 
men are aiming at heaven; but one man is 
aiming with a rude, disjointed body, another 
with passional attractions and powers, another 
with a nature that is a little higher, and an- 
other a nature nearer complete; and God 
says, “It is required of men according to 
what they have, and not according to what 
they have not.” 

ee * * * * * * 
“Much domestic unhappiness comes from 
the fact that people do not know, or do not 
enough recognize, the peculiarities of each 
other’s natures. They expect impossible 


a neighbor's cheerful fireside, they retail| things of each other. If a flaming, demon- 
news a twelvemonth old, how the Americans | strative nature, and a cool, undemonstrative 
have declared ware agaist England, or the | nature come together, neither of them under- 
French have beaten the Germans, The elo-| standing or making allowance for the pecu- 
quence of some new preacher they have got | liarities of the other, there can scarcely fail 
in the meeting house, the speed of their neigh-| of being unhappiness. The latter demands 
bor’s race horse, or the victory of Tom Rod- | that the former shall keep still, and the for- 
gers over Bill McCracken ina fist-fight, af-| mer demands that the latter shall wake up.— 
ford more exciting topics of discussion, when | They are all the time actuated by cross pur- flowers; to throw them out of your bag or 
the former get dull, and scandal of various| poses, and are at disagreement with each/| pouch, and make them an evening repast, or 
kinds is a still more savory dish. Oh the | other. 
enjoyment there is in discussing the faults of : 
our neighbors! It makes us forget our own,|“Do you act as Ido?” You claim to act | less jests, and cutting sarcasms ; to take a man 
and then it strengthens our virtues so much to | out your own nature; recognize, then, the|UP 8 you would a chicken, and. gnaw his 
express our honest indignation against our|right in others. Are you talkative? Let flesh from his very bones, and then lay him 
neighbors’ vices, even though we should be/| them be taciturn if they will. Are you stern down, saying with fiendish exultation, “There 
guilty of the same ourselves, Johnny Smith|—not from unkindness, but from inevitable | is his skeleton”—this is devilish! You may 

was a little boy like myself, when he told me | constitutional causes? Do you find yourself | call it by as many pretty names as you please, 

a strange dream he had had the night be-| unmollified by gentle influences? Is your na- | but itis devilish! and you will do nothing 

fore. The neighbors were all killing one an-| {ure hard like a rock on which nothing but | W°rs¢ than this when you go to hell—for you 

other. Miles Moore was killing me. Hen-| lichens can grow? But you need not use it | May expect to go there if you have such a 
ry McIntosh was trying to kill James McCon-| to bruise tenderer natures. You are not to disposition and do not change it. Talk about 
nell, and Hamilton Moody was killing Tid-| disregard their drooping tenderness, their cannibalism! Cannibals never eat a man till 
lee. What were you doing? I inquired.—| yielding softness. God has appointed the he is dead, hey — nearer Christ than you 

Dod-blame it! exclaimed Johnny Smith,I|tender vine to run on the rugged roek, |e, a great deal! 


* No man hasa right to say to another man, 


and you are not to legislate to that vine, and 


ple, in Ireland as well as here, never think | say, “ Do you be granite because I am gran- 
about themselves, when they are censuring|ite.” Let it be vine if God made itvine. As 
the vices of lying, cheating and laziness. 


in the boundlessness of Divine wisdom, soft 
things twist about hard things for support, 
and hard things underlie the weakness of soft 


called poteen cows, and give immense quanti- | things , so it takes all things put together to 


make the great whole. “ Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” therefore. Do not make your own 
peculiarities a despotism, as if you were the 
only dominant nature. Men bear with you, 
and must. Bear ye with them! 

“ We are to have a nice and tender regard 


dered. Still less is education taken into ac- 
count. We see men only as they are now. 
What made them what they are we do not in- 
quire. The previous causes of which their 
present conduct is the result, we do not see. 
Here is a man who is said to be a hard man. 
If you knew the path that man has trod 
through his life, the severities that he had 
suffered, the terrible sufferings of his heart, 
till he hardened it that it might not suffer 
more, your judgment might be mollified.— 
There are men whose virtues are more the 
out works of vigor and health, than of vol- 
untary pains taking and self-denying exer- 
tion. Such men blame those who bear hu- 
man life as a burden, But every day puts 
iron feet on some men’s shoulders. If you 
knew out of what fiery pains such hearts 
come—if you knew what the bow is that dis- 
ease bends in them—you would withhold the 
sharp arrows which you are wont to hurl at 
them. But every man is selfish, and thinks 
of himself—not of others. And this is 
what the text forbids. Their sleepless nights; 
their anxious watchings: their ten thousand 
petty, harassing cares, which unfit them to 
bear their own burdens—these things you 
must take into account in judging men, or 
you cannot fulfill tho law of Christ. 

“Let a man make all allowance for other 
men, and leave none for himself. Be inexor- 
able as death with yourselves. Take no ex- 





Had the 
poteen cow never been seen in Ireland, it 


The following extracts are from one of 








cuses from yourselves. Take no palliations 
from yourselves. Take no subterfuges from 
yourselves. Hold yourselves to the highest 
morals, and when you fall below them, blame 
yourselves squarely, and say, ‘I am con. 
dewned.” And all the excuses that you save 
by such economy give to your neighbors. Be 
patient with them and excuse them, and they 
will be better, and you will be better, too. 
Every excuse a men makes for himself ig 
something taken from his manhood, and every 
excuse he makes for his fellow-men is some- 
thing added to his manhood. 

* * * * * * 

“TI will admit that there is a playful, good- 
humored kind of badinage that is harmless, 
The reprehension or exposition of a man’s 
faults in a light, genial spirit, is often the best 
way of telling him of them. I do not, there- 
fore, say that all innocent raillery and good- 
natured reprehension is to be disallowed, On 
the contrary, it may be allowed. It must be 
genuine, however, producing good and not 
pain. But he that makes the mistakes, the 
foibles, the faults, the misconceptions of men 
—the ten thousand infelicities of human life 
—the subject matter of comment, of jest 
and social enjoyment, and of personal amuse- 
ment, is simply a barbarian. He is nota 
Christian; he does not belong to that catego- 
ry. It is one of those things that are mon- 
strous in the sight of God. Could you do it 
to your child? A mother may tantalize her 
child. She may frolic with it, causing it to 
hover vibrating between a terr and a smile, 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other, just for a moment; but she instantly 
presses it to her bosom, and covers its face 
with kisses, so that there are no shades left 
upon its spirits. And there is such a thing 
as innocent raillery, But to watch to see 
what is awkward in others; to search out the 
infirmities of men; to go out like a street- 
sweeper, Or a@ universal scavenger, to collect 
the faults and failings of people; to carry 
these things about as if they were cherries or 


a noonday meal, or the amusement of a social 
hour, enlivened by unfeeling criticisms, heart- 








Household Varieties. 


JEANETTE. 


BY EDWARD & RAND, JR. 


The elm bends over the cottage door, 
The shadows fall as in days of yore, 

The sunbeams linger upon the spring, 
And the squirrels chatter, the robins sing. 


From the river meadows far away, 

There comes the scent of new mown hay ; 
From clumps of elders around the spring, 
The wild azaleas a perfume fling, 


Why stands Jeanette by the pasture gato? 
The sun is low, and the hour grows late; 
Already twinkle the brightest stars, 

Why stands Jeanette at the pasture bars? 


The frogs chirp loud in the meadows damp; 
The fire-fly has lighted his yellow lamp; 
No more ftom the tree-top the robin sings, 
The bat flits by on his leathery wings; 

The owl whoops loud to his solemn mate: 
Why stands Jeanette by the pasture gate? 


The story has oft and again been told, 

*Tis always new and ever is old: 

She waits while the dew gems the clover tips, 
To hear sweet vows from her lover's lips. 


He comes—her trembling heart beats high, 
Love kindles a flame in her downcast eye: 
For what so sweet;to a maiden’s ear, 
As words of love she alone may hear. 


And years shall flee, and the poplar trees 
Pay tribute each year to the autumn breeze; 
But still by the gate, or by pasture bars, 
Jeanettes shall linger and watch the stars. 


And lovers their vows shall whisper still, 
As the moon climbs over the eastern hill; 
The story has been, will for aye be told— 
It always is new. and yet aver is old. 

A Jewish Bride at Damascus.—But the specta- 
cle of spectacles was the bride. Her dress was of 
course as splendid as her friends could make it. 
She was covered with a long and perfectly trans- 
parent veil. Round her neck and descending 
into her lap was a series of gold chains, some of 
them with gold coins attached, so numerous as to 
form something like a breastplate of chain armor. 
Her hands with a black pattern produced by caus- 
tic, the back being stamped with a small figure, 
such as might be printed om calico, and the fin- 
gers ringed with the same coloring till they look- 
ed like nasty snakes. She sat perfectly motion- 
loss, slightly leaning back in her chair, her eyes 
closed, and her handsin her lap, This deport- 
ment, I was told, was sybolical of modesty. The 
effect as I said before, was that of a ship’s figure- 
head. Ifthe Mary’ Ann of North Shields were to 





indulge in a representation of herself in a state of 
virgin bashfulness, executed by the ship’s carpen- 
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$48.) 

Having thus glenced at the cultural feat- 
ures of West Flanders, it will be interesting 
to trace briefly those connected with the stock. 
Taking the cattle first, (espece bovine,) we 
find throughout the province there is a wide- 
spread desire to improve the condition of the 
indigenous races. Foremost amongst those 
who are exerting themselves for this laudable 
end is Baron Peers of Oostcamp, near Bruges. 
By jntroducing carefully selected animals 
from Durham and its neighborhood, he has 
done much to improve the breed. Great and 
increasing pains are also taken’ to choose 
good specimens of the bulls of the race indig- 
enous. It is only very recently (1843) that 
the plan of crossing with Durham bulls was 
introduced; but the improvement effected is 
very notable, an increased aptitude for fatten- 
ing being observable, and this obtained with- 


out any decrease in the milk-giving qualitie, 
ofthe animals. Stations for bulls and cows 
areestablished throughout the various dis- 
tricts of the province. Of these, in 1847, the 
number was 81, embracing 76 bulls and 92 
milk cows, the estimated value of which was 
$16,800. All this care has not been without 
results. Thus calculations have been made 
showing the value of the indigenous race to 
kave been increased one-third by the system 
of crossing with improved breeds, this per- 
centage being increased in the lands on the 
margin of the sea, and in the localities where 
rich pasturages are met with. A morc mod- 
erate calculation gives two dollars a head as 
the value of the improvement on the home 
cattle. Calculating the number in the pro- 
vince to be 150,000, the price being on an 
average $80 per head, and under five years 
of age, it follows that in the five years the 
value has been augmented to $1,200,000—a 
result cheaply obtained by the expenditure of 
60,000, which is the sum which has been ex- 
pended by the province in establishing the 
means of improving the home breed of cattle, 
The bulls, with two exceptions, at the above 
mentioned stations, are all bred in the prov- 
ince, and the great majority of them are in- 
acribed in the genealogical register. Of the 
various stations, 59 have one bull and one 
cow; 14 have one bull and two cows; 6 sta- 
tions one cow; 5 stations one bull; 1 station 
two bulls and two cows; and 1 station two 
bulls and one cow. While at Bruges, Baron 
Peers did us the favor to show us his fine 
collection of the Durham breed. The Baron 
has inaugurated a yearly cattle sale, after the 
fashion of the most celebrated of the English 
breeders. The sale was held while we were 
at Bruges, and the following account, freely 
translated from one of the papers of the day, 
may interest our readers, and convey to them 
some notion of the prices of the animals:— 
“ The sale of Durham cattle, the agricultural 
imports of Mons. le Baron Peers, at Oost- 


camp, took place yesterday, in presence of 
an immense crowd of people from all parts of 


the country, and from abroad. The great 
number of amateurs assembled at this truly 
agricultural fete has not a little contributed 
to raise the price of the lots to such a height, 
and proved that the real value of the Durham 
breed is appreciated. We fully hope that the 
English will regenerate the Flemish breed.— 
Time, which is a powerful master, will give all 
aidto the efforts of the distinguished agricul- 
turist whose namo is always found first in the 
list of those who compose the army of agri- 


cultural progress. The following is a list of 


the principal bargains: 1. A bull, 8 months 
old, to M. Veresheere, Oostcamp, $54; 2, a 
heifer of 8 months, to M. Stern, $30;; 3, a 
bull of 11 months old, to M. Capouillet, Wa- 
terloo, $49; 4, a heifer of 18 months, $78; 5, 


a bull, 2 years old, to M. Paul, director of 


the Agricultural Reformatory Schools at Rus- 
seleyde, $120; a cow from 8 years, $112; 6, 
a heifer of three years, $115; 7, a heifer of 3 
years, $80; 8, a cow 8 years old, to M. Verm- 
lulen, Ghent, $102; 9, a 7 years’ old cow, to 
M. Rhyllenhooven, Courtray, $110; 10, a cow 
10 years old, #100; 11, a heifer of 1 year 
$50. This sale,” continues the report, “ will 
have happy results for the raising of cattle in 
our province. It will aidin the distribution 
of the admirable specimens brought over by 
Baron Peers. Nor less does it show the supe- 
riority in value of the Durham over the breeds 
of the country. The cattle sold \eing all 
brought directly from Durbam, and chosen 
with the greatest care, assures to the farmer 


stock of @pproved value.” In a future paper, 
while presenting a few notes on the methods 


adopted of feeding cattle, we shall take occa 


tion is now being paid to their improvement. 
To this end the agricultural department of 
the province have established two stations,— 
one at Baron Peers’, at Oostcamp, the other 
at M. de Graeve, at Stuyverkenskerke, near 
Dixmude, at which there are placed one ram 
and one sheep of the Hampshire breed. As 
these have been only recently introduced, lit- 
tle result has yet been obtained. 

The breeding and rearing of horses consti- 
tutes one of the most important branches of 
the agricultural industry of the province.— 
Of the 66 stallions for serving for the year 
1858, presented to the commission appointed 
to examine their qualities, 64 were accepted 
and only 2 rejected. At the last fair, horses 
of 3 years brought from $150 to $180; those 
of 18 months to 3 years, from $160 to $200; 
foals, from $20 to $40. Such satisfactory 
prices have acted as a strong inducement for 
agriculturists to pay attention to this depart- 
ment, 

As in the other departments of stock, so in 

that of pigs, much attertion is now being paid 

to the improvement of the race indigenous.— 

Numerous stations (fifty-one) throughout the 

province have been established, at which ani- 

mals of the Derby breed are placed, for the 

purpose of crossing with the breed of the 

country. Crossed breeds, half blood, are liked 

better by the farmers and the butchers than 

those of pura blood, the cross breeds gaining 

more quickly in bulk and weight. 

The farm of Baron Peers, of Oostcamp, is 

celebrated throughout the province for the 

completeness of its buildings, and the system- 

atic manner in which the power of machinery 

is made available. To the patient attention of 
Monsieur le Baron we were indebted for a 

large amount of information on agricultural 

subjects, and of which we shall avail ourselves 
as occasions occur. We gladly here acknowl- 
edge our obligation for this. A thorough 
novelty in Flemish agriculture, a steam-engine 
(fixed, of three horse-power) gives motion to 
the various machines of the steading. The 
fuel consumed is peat, the value of this per 
day being equal to 2s of British money. The 
cokes are used to mix with the bone-dust.— 
We may here mention that the Baron is great. 
ly in favor of this mixture asa manure. He 
prefers it tothe manure made with acid, and has 
founded this preference upon direct experi: 
ment. To add to the supply of bones, old 
horses are bought and killed; their flesh is 
boiled in a large cauldron, the food being for 
the pigs, while many of the bones are laid 
down in the extensive yards devoted to the 
fowls, who are fond of picking them, the 
amount of eggs being increased by this means. 
The power of the engine is sufficient to work 
the bone-mill; but this ‘is generally thrown 
out of gear when tho other machines are 
worked, as the threshing-machine, the root 
and straw cutters, the bean-mill, oil-cake 
breaker and mill. The farm which we were 
now inspecting formed, not many years ago, 
part of a large forest. The cutting down 
(deboisement) of the trees, and bringing the 
land in on which they grew, was all the work 
of Baron Peers. The Baron has had a wide- 
ly-extended practice in this department of Bel- 
gian agriculture, and some notes on the 
method pursued by him, with which he has 
kindly furnished us, may be interesting to the 
reader. The cutting down of trees, under or- 
dinary circumstances, is done very regularly 
—the periods depend, however, in great 
measure, on the fertility of the soil. In cer- 
tain localities it is done every six years. The 
soil of this class is generally very good; it 
yields the finest wood, and when put into ar- 
able culture rivals the fertility of a wheat 
soil. The cuttings, sold every six years, pro- 
duce $100 to $120 the hectare, yielding an 
annual income of $16 to $20 the hectare. — 

In other localities, where the soil is not so 
rich, the cutting down is done at long inter- 
vals, say from 8 to 12 years. The woods of 
this class, which comprise a more extended 
list, are those which require the most serious 
attention of theimprover. After ten years of 
growth, the woods yield, tor coppice-wood, 
$60 to #80 per hectare. Deductions being 
made for 10 years’ duration of the land-tax, 
and 10 years’ superintendence, a clear profit 
remains to the proprietor, varying from $4 to 
$6 the hectare yearly. It is this class of 
woods, the soil of which offers the greatest 
advantages, at least the greatest inducements 
to the proprietor to improve and put it under 
arable culture. The following is the method 
pursued by Baron Peers: After cutting 
down, the land is turned over, grubbed, and 
harrowed; immediately after which, it is pre- 
pared for some winter crop, asrye. [bis is 
manured with 60 to 70 hectares of wood-char- 
coal to the hectare; four hectolitres and a 
-| half of animal black from the sugar-factories, 





sion to describe the peculiarities of the indig-| asa manure to each hectare, and which costs 


enous breeds. 
As regards the sheep of the country, 


much less than the charcoal, is said to pro- 


atten- “duce as good an effect. In the second year 


the ground is again made ready, and manured 
with stable-manure or guano, the crop being 
again rye, which is often found to yield a high- 
er produce than the first years’ crop. The 
stubble is turned over and harrowed, and in 
the spring the soil is worked either by the 
plow or by the spade, according as it requires 
to be levelled. Oats, with the land well ma- 
nured, forms the third year’s crop. With the 
oats is sown clover, and fleole (Lin. Phlewm 
pratense— Flemish doddegras—Timotheus- 
gras) The fourth year there are obtained 
two cuttings of clover; the same the fifth 
year—care being taken to give each year a 
top-dressing, at the rate of from four to eight 
franes per hectare, From this will be easily 
produced 3,000 kilogrammes of grass or hay, 
which, at the rate of $10 per 1,000 kilos., will 
give a yearly profit of $35; in addition to 
which, from $5 to $6 more from the after- 
grass may be reckoned upon. Comparing the 
proceeds, per hectare, of land under wood of 
the class we are now considering, and the 
same land under cultivation or meadows, we 
find a difference of $20 the hectare in favor of 
the arable culture. The meadow land being 
thus formed, ten or twelve crops can follow 
without inconvenience; and it is only when 
symptoms of exhaustion show themselves, 
that it will be necessary for the proprietor to 
turn the grass for three or four years into ar- 
able land, of which the following may be 
adopted as the rotation of crops: Two years 
of oats, one year of roots, without manure; 
the fourth year oats again, with fleole or tim- 
othy grass. 

Now that firewood is being rapidly re 
placed by coal, which, from its cheapness, finds 
its way even to the lowest cottages of Flan- 
ders, turning of forest into arable land is a 
department of egriculiure attaining every 
year more and more importance, the opening 
being aided greatly by the use of guano, which 
enables a good harvest of potatoes or of rye 
to be obtained the first year. In the district 
of Oostcamp—that in which the farm of the 
Baron Peers is siuated—we understand that 
much has been done lately in this department. 
In the 7th and 8th districts—Comines and 
Courtray—the operations are always ona 
vast scale; and it is in these districts that the 
advantages obtained by the use of guano, as 
above alluded to, have been most conspicu- 
ously displayed. 





Visits to the European Veterinary 
Colleges. 


FROM THE NEW YORK SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


You are aware that during my recent tour 
in Europe, I visited the principal Veterinary 
Schools of France ; and since my return I 
have thought that some account of my recep- 
tion, and of what I saw there, might not 
prove uninteresting to some of your readers. 
As an old correspondent I know how well 
you desire to provide a variety of entertain- 
ment for them, and to seize anything that pro- 
mises to afford them either information or 
amusement. 

First of all, I am bound to acknowledge the 
kindness and courtesy which I received from 
the Professors of these institutions, and also 
from a very intelligent Parisian Veterinary 
Surgeon, who accompanied me to the College, 
and acted as an interpreter. 

The college is situated at Alfort,a few 
miles from Paris, and its buildings, with a 
small farm which is attached to the institu- 
tion occupies about ninety acres of land. It 
is near enough to Paris to obtain thence any 
patients for the instruction of the pupils, and 
is at the same time free from the disadvanta- 
ges of location in a large town 

The pupils studying there, usually about 
two hundred and fifty in number, are all resi- 
dent within the institution ; they all wear a 
certain uniform, and except on Sunday after- 
noon in the College Chapel, and on holidays, 
they are not allowed to go outside its walls, 
without the permission of one of the profes- 
sors. 

The institution being under the control of 
the Government, very strict rules are laid 
down for its management, compliance with 
which is rigidly enforced ; but the accommo- 
dation prodvided for the pupils is excellent, 
and the expense very moderate ; board, lodg- 
ing, and instruction, costing annually about 
$130 to each pupil. 

The course of instruction extends over four 
sessions of ten months each, a special course 
of study being appointed for every session, 
and at its close each pupil is examined by 
the Professors, when, if found to be deficient, 
he is obliged to continue the same course of 
study during another session. 

Residences for the Professors and officers 
of the institution are also provided within its 
walls ; and the buildings used for purposes 





of instruction are very comfortable, compris- 
ing lecture theatres ; anatomical, pathologi- 


cal, and chemical museums ; of which, unfor- 
tunately, I was only able to inspect the latter; 
this I found to contain a great variety of 
chemical and electrical appliances, with some 
beautiful specimens illustrative of the science 
of chemistry. 


The dissecting rooms are well fitted for 
their purpose, and a plentiful supply of sub- 
jects is insured by the police regulations of 
Paris, which direct that all horses dying in 
that city shall be taken for examination to 
the College at Alfort, before they are given 
up to the bone boilers. 


By this arrangement anatomical teaching 
is well provided for, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded the pupils for the study of 
morbid anatomy. 

There is a large ampitheatre for operations, 
which is provided with means for securing 
animals in any position, and also with seats 
for the pupils who are thus enabled to see all 
the movements of the operators to advantage. 

The Infirmary at the time of my visit, con- 
tained some forty sick and lame horses, and 
about sixty dogs, under the treatment of tho 
Professors; for the keep and treatment of 
which a certain weekly sum is charged: but 
all persons having sick or lame animals, if too 
poor to obtain the services of a Veterinary 
Surgeon, may bring them to the College, and 
have them gratuitously treated as out patients 

On the morning of my visit there were 
some fifty horses in the yard, all of which be- 
longed to persons of this class. Each of these 
was examined by some of the pupils, and their 
report subsequently presented to the Profes- 
sor, who either confirmed or corrected ite 
conclusions, 

By this means a vast amount of valuable 
practical knowledge may be communicated ; 
and I look upon this department as one of 
the most valuable in the school at Alfort and 
think it well worthy of imitation in some man- 
ner by other Veterinary schools. 

There is also a large forge, which is used 
solely for the instruction of the pnpils in the 
proper construction and application of shoes 
to the feet of the horse. 

There is also a valuable botanical garden, 
part of which is cultivated by each of the pu- 
pils; and on the farm belonging to the Col- 
lege were about twenty sheep of a peculiar 
breed, valuable for the finness of their wool. 
From time to time rams from this flock are 
sold to sheep-breeders at prices varying from 
$80 to $100 each, being purchased for the 
improvement of the native breeds. 

For the present I am unwilling to trespass 
upon your space, but some thoughts respecte+ 
ing Veterinary science, and the means of pro- 
moting its advancement, were suggested by 
my visit to Alfort, and I propose to resume 
the subjeet at another opportunity, 

With best wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of your old friend the “ Spirit,” 

I am yours, 


G. 8. GRICE, V. 8. 
124 McDougal street, New York. 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 


Vield of the Potato Oat, 

P.P. B., of Batavia, N. Y., writes to the 
Country Gentleman that he has been grow- 
ing the Potato Oat, at the rate of 50 to 75 
bushels per acre, and weighing 40 pounds to 
the bushel. 

Potatoes from Seed. 

Potato seed should be washed from the 
pulp of the balls in water, and all saved that 
sinks. The seed should then be dried and put 
in paper bags. In the spring the seed should 
be sown in a hot bed, and the plants set out 
about eighteen inches apart; hoe the plants 
well and keep down all weeds.—G. W. Brown, 
wn Country Gent. 

The New York State Fair. 

The fair of the New York State Society 
was the best and most productive exhibition 
of that society that has yet been held. The 
receipts were over twenty thousand dollars. 
The show of stock and implements, as well 
as manufactured articles, was quite large, the 
number of entries being over 3,500. The 
fair of this year was the nineteenth, the first 
being held at Utica in1840. The Hon. John 
A. Dix delivered the address. 

Live Stock Importations, 

Sanford Howard, Esq., of Boston, who has 
recently retarned from England, whither he 
had gone to obtain blooded stock, has shipped 
to this country twenty-three head of choice 
Ayrshire cattle, six head of pure-bred Kerry 
cattle, a Shetland heifer, a very superior Cleve- 
land stallion, three Shetland ponies, a lot of 
the Scottish black-faced sheep, and a Cots- 
wold ram, and a collection of poultry. Some 
of the most approved implements employed 
in English agriculture have also been for- 
warded to the president of the Massachusetts 
State Agricultural Society, Further ship- 
ments are to be made. 

Squashes. 








where they have the heat of the sun during 
the day, and are protected from frosts at 
night. When freezing weather approaches 
they should be removed to a room having a 
dry atmosphere, and at a temperate warmth, 

A room above the kitchen is not a bad 
place in most instances. Care should be ob. 
served in handling, as a very slight injury 
inflicted may cause the speedy decay of the 
whole fruit. There is no conceivable reason 
why every farmer in the country should not 
enjoy the luxury of good squash pies during 
the whole winter, and, if he raise enough 
they may grace his table in March or April. 
A proper regard of these precautions will 
without doubt secure so desirable an end.— 
Homestead. 

The Force of Fat, 

An exchange noticing the Shorthorn bulls 
shown at St. Louis for the great $1,000 prize, 
Says: 

“The thoroughbred bulls entered at the 
St. Louis Fair for the prize of $1000, formed 
the finest group ever brought together in this 
country. There were Mr. Alexander’s Albion 
by Grand Turk, and his 2d Duke of Airdrie, 
Mr. Clay’s Fordham Duke; New Year’s 
Day; Shaker Boy; Belvidere; Lexington, by 
Renick; Mr. Brown’s King Alfred; Lord of 
Scotland; Athol; Saludin; Thomas Fisher, 
by Tom Moore; Bob Ledger; St. Louis, by 
Renick; Accident 2d, by Buck Eye; Dou- 
bloon, by Orphan Boy; General, by Sir Hen- 
ry; Gold Finder 2d; Bellville Sutton ; Ed- 
ward 2d, by Independence ; and Snow Storm, 
by Jno. Moore. The award was given to the 
2d Duke of Airdrie, which decision created 
much surprise, as the popular sentiment ran 
in favor of Albion. Fat, however, as usual, 
kicked the beam, the judges generally being 
able to see fat, appreciate fat, and feel the 
force of fat. The Duke is a splendid animal, 
however, and his breeding is said to be be- 
yond question.” 

Utica Horse Show, 

The Utica Association for Exhibition and 
Improvement of Stock will hold their second 
exhibition for trotting stock only, on their 
beautiful and spacious grounds, containing 
the best half mile track in the West, at Utica, 
Macomb county, on Thursday, November 
10th. Liberal premiums are offered for trot- 
ters of different ages, and fifty dollars for 
the fastest trotting animal without regard to 
age or sex. Entries may be made at any 
time previous to the day of exhibition by ap- 
plication to the Secretary, Seymour Brownell, 
Utica. Admission tickets 25 cents, entrance 
fee for competing horses with driver 50 cents. 
Soiling Cows. 

Ata meeting of some of the farmers who 
attended the State Fair at Albany, N. Y., the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, jr., stated that he had 
learned that one square rod of grass, barley, 
oats or corn, is sufficient for the food of » 
cow for a single day. The crops for soiling 
ranged as follows: He sowed oats at the rate 
of four bushels per acre early in April, and 
again about the first of May. Corn was 
sown in drills at the rate of three bushels per 
acre; it lasts through the months of August 
and September, while the oats serve for July, 
and part of June; grass serving for the first 
part of the season while the oats are growing. 
Garget. 

Garget, iftaken early, the remedy is simple; 
but first, it is an inflammation of the bag or 
one or more of the quarters, and arises from 
various causes. Almost universally it is ac- 
companied by coagulation of milk and a 
sluggish circulation, except in those spots 
where the inflammation is intense. The cure 
in the early stages is effected usually by 
kneading the bag. frequent milking, and 
washing with warm soap and water, or spir- 
its and water, or both; often, however, the 
bag is so sensitive that the cow will neither 
allow the calf to suck nor the udder to be 
touched, even. The use of Tincture of Ar- 
nica has come in great repute for the allayivg 
of this sensitiveness. Its effects are wonder- 
ful. We have known this tried, when imme- 
diately, a cow with a most painfal udder, at 
once permitted it to be pressed and worked 
by the hands, washed with soap and camphor, 
etc., allowing the application of any of the 
common remedies. 

We advise in this and similar cases to use 
arnica at once. Take tincture of arnica and 
dilute it with twice as much water, or rum and 
wash the bag with it. Then milk and knead 
it, and then let a hungry cslf take a turn at 
it awhile; wash thoroughly with soap and 
water, and then anoint with sweet oil. 

In case the swelling and hardening is ob- 
stinate, give six grains of Iodide of potassst- 
um (Hydriodate of Potash) twice a day ina 
mash. Feed potatoes or beets, and in case 
of constipation give a dose of epsom or glau- 
ber’s salts. At the same time apply exter- 
nally om ointment made of equal parts of 
alta and Iodide of potassium, rubbed up with 





Preserving 
It is presumed that the squashes have been 
gathered ere this, and put ina cool, dry place, 


three or four times as much hog’s lard.— 
Homestead. 
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PROCLAMATION, 


Another year has passed, and the many blessings it 
brought in its varied seasons admonish us of our depend- 
ence upon the Author of all good, for the enjoyments of 
this life. Let us, therefore, humble ourselves and give 
thanks to him who has averted war, pestilence and 
famine from our midst, and has filled our granaries with 
more than we deserve, and blessed our State and nation 
above all other nations of the earth. 

I do, therefore, appoint THURSDAY, the twenty- 
fourth day of November next, a8 A DAY OF THANESGIV- 
ING AND PRAISE to the God of Heaven, for His many 
blessings, and I invite all persons on that day to abstain 
from their usual avocations, and join in giving thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for the many favors we are daily 
receiving at His hands. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 

caused the Great Seal of the State of Michigan 

[L. 8.] to be affixed at Lansing, this 20th duy of Octo- 

ber, A. D. 1859. 
By the Governor, 
N. G. Issext, Secretary of State. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1859. 
The Markets and What is Doing in Them. 


The latest advices do not seem to place 
the English markets in a very favorable as- 
pect with regard to encouraging the impor-. 
tation of breadstuffs from this country.— 
“Markets dull, prices slightly declined, ten- 
dency downward,” are the remarks that meet 
the eye. Still it must be borne in mind that 
the present and next month are those in 
which the influx of the new crop is mostly 
felt in the fall season. After the first of Jan- 
uary, the stored wheat either remains in the 
granary, or comes out, as the encouragement 
may happen to induce the holders to let it go. 
We therefore do not yet feel discouraged by 
the present dull state of the market ou the 
other side of the Atlantic, which seems to 
have affected the New York market with a 
decline in all kinds of produce. 

The beef and pork market begin to cre- 
ate more interest, especially the latter.— 
Prices at present seem to rule low, choice hogs 
not bringing more than $4.75 to $5. It is yet 
early for the Detroit market, which as a gene- 
ral rule opens low, and we do not find prices 
settled in it till well into December; such has 
been the course it has taken for several years. 
Last year, for instance, the pork market 
opened at 54c. and went up gradually to 8c., 
and over, This may not be the case the 
present year, from the fact. that the price of 
corn will be apt to decline as the season ad- 
vances and the large crop of this year ripens. 
Old corn is kept up very stifiy, but we note 
that the new corn is beginning to make its 
appearance and to be sold in considerable 
quantities. From this fact we should judge 
that pork will not rule so high the present 
year; nor, perhaps, will the market undergo 
the same changes as in last year, when 
the Western crop was not nearly so good as 
it is acknowledged to be the present year. 


MOSES WISNER. 
































The Agricultural College. 


The term of instruction at the Agricultural 
College, for 1859, closes on the last Wednes- 
day of thismonth. As many of the students, 
however, have engaged schools, the Faculty 
have decided to hold the annual examination 
two weeks preceding that date, and hence it 
is fixed for Tuesday and Wednesday, the 15th 
and 16th instant. The order of arrangement 
has been fixed as follows: 

’ Tuesday Morning, Nov. 15. 


1, Algebra at 8 o’clock,....- Prof. Tracy. 

2. Botany at 9 o’clock, ... - -- Prof. Abbot. 

3. Entomology at 10:30... -- Prof. Goadby. 
Afternoon 

4, Rhetoric at 1:30,....... Prof. Abbot. 

5. Logic at 3 o’clock,....... Prof. Abbot. 


Wednesday Morning. Nov. 16. 
6. Physical Geography at 8,.Prof. Tracy. 
7. Physiology at 9:30,...... Prof. Goadby. 
8. Anglo-Saxon Languageat11,Prof. Abbot, 
Afternoon. 
9. Chemical Analysis at 1:30-Prof. Fisk. 
10. Geometry at 3,...---.---- Prof. Tracy. 

In the evening the students will hold an 
exhibition, of which the programme has not 
yet been arranged, but which promises to be 
one of great interest, and at which the 
friends and acquaintances of many of the 
young men will be present. 

By the law passed at the session last win- 
ter,the next term of the College will com- 
mence on the last Wednesday of February 
next; and those preparing to enter should be 
ready at that time. The law fixes the age at 
which students may enter at fourteen, but we 
think that sixteen is early enough, and but 
few of less age are able to go through the 
severe study which is necessary, combined 
with the labor. On entering, the student is 
required to be able to spell correctly, read 
with fluency, write legibly, have a good 
knowledge of arithmetic; and if he has some 








knowledge of algebra and geomotry so much 
the better. He is also required to pay on his 
board account in advance the sum of fifteen 
dollars to the Treasurer. ‘This is all, and we 
state these matters in answer to several let- 
ters which we have received, asking informa- 
tion on the subject. 

In this connection, we would say that the 
letter received from a valued correspondent 
at Niles, propounding numerous queries rela- 
tive to the government, management, and 
connection of education with practical agri- 
culture, is under consideration, and will be 
answered as he proposes through the Farmer, 
at the earliest possible moment which our avo- 
cation will permit. 





Judgment on the Devons. 


Our last issue contained a very excellent 
communication from our friend J. H, Button, 
the chairman of the committee on Devons, at 
the late State Fair, in which he puts the editor 
under a turn of the screw. In stating one 
of the difficulties which Devon exhibitors 
have to contend with, to which he refers, it 
was as a general proposition, of the correct- 
ness of which we have been assured by the 
observation of seven years, and was not at 
all written for or meant to have reference to 
the committee who made the awards at the 
late fair; though we acknowledge that the 
connection in which the proposition was 
stated was calculated to make the allusion 
supposed by Mr. Button not impossible. We 
are very glad, however, that it has called 
forth the statements Mr. Button has made in 
his letter, and can safely endorse what he 
says, that the committee were free from any 
bias, and only anxious to do their duty to the 
best of their ability; and that it was well 
done, seems to be admitted by the Devon 
breeders themselves, who make no protest 
against the special awards, but only on the 
award made to the herd. 





A State Calamity. 


Just as our paper of last week went to 
mail, we heard of the destruction of the 
State Normal School building by fire. The 
fire seems to have been occasioned by defects 
in the flues of the furnace by which it was 
warmed. 

The loss of such a building, with its libra- 
ry, fixtures, apparatus and furniture is not 
easily replaced, even with money. It takes 
time to accumulate the value it really pos- 
sesses. We perceive that the loss is estimated 
at about $27,000, and of this amount $10,- 
000 isinsured with the Aitna Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut. 

The school, we are happy to say, has suf. 
fered no interruption, rooms having been 
procured in the city of Ypsilanti, by Profes- 
sor Sill, and we are very certain that the 
spirited inhabitants of that place will not 
allow this important institution to. suffer from 
any lack of facilities for its accommodation. 





A Report by a Viewing Committee. 


The Macomb County Agricultural Society 
placed us on its committee of judges to decide 
upon the quality of its Shorthorn and Devon 
cattle, and though the commitiee made 
known their decisions at the fair and as soon 
as they had passed through the classes, they 
did not make their report, until the present 
time, and it is now published in the Farmer, 
and we hope it may prove as instructive to 
the members of the Society as it was pleas- 
ant for us to witness the efforts that are being 
made in the fertile region around Utica to 
improve in every department of agriculture. 


Errors that Should be Corrected. 





We have received the following ietter 
from A. C. Fisk, of Coldwater, directing at- 
tention to come errors that appear in the re- 
ports of the fair, which seems to do injus- 
tice to his stock. As Mr. Fisk has, for many 
years, contributed a fair quota of stock to 
add to the interest of the annual exhibition, 
and borne off prize upon prize, he must bear 
with patience some of the marks of progress, 
which he has to encounter, and which show 
that the rest of the State believe that they can 
occasionally get ahead of Coldwater, except 
when that village undertakes to beat itself: 

R. F. Jonnstone—Dear Sir: I see in 
your paper of October 22d, that in noticing 
the horses at the State Fair, you gave Mr, 
Smith’s horse Selim, to which was awarded 
the second premium, 3:033 as his time, and 
Othello 3:08; as there was but half a neck of 
difference, the committee gave Othello 3:03}. 
I speak of this, because I think Othello was 
entitled to the first premium in the class of 
Black Hawks and Morgans, as he was alto- 
gether the best bred Morgan Black Hawk on 
the ground, being a son of Blackhawk him- 
self, and could show more style than any of 
his competitors. I did not suppose that 
speed alone was to decide the awards; if I 
had thought so would have made Othello 


show better time/ than the committee gave 
him by ten seconds, by putting a man behind 
him who could drive. He turns our track in 
2:50. 

Another point to which I ask attention 
is that I entered. my mare Fashion and her 
colt in the “ All work” class, but she was rul- 
ed out as in the,wrong class, as she was part 
thoroughbred. [t is something new for me 
to learn that beiag part thoroughbred hurt a 
horse for all work, but as it seems that I do 
not as yet know how to enter my horses, I 
had better stay at home for the futare, 

You gave to me the premium on the stable 
of colts, but the colts were from Othello, and 
not from Hero, ag you gave it. This error 
you will oblige mg by correcting. 


Yours truly, 
A. C. FISK. 


Worth the Attention of Correspondents. 


We hope some of our correspondents will 
take up the question proposed in the letter of 
“ Vermonter,” and give it their attention and 
answer. The “horse” men are catching it on 
all sides. The cattle men are ready to toss 
them on their horns; the sheep men butt at 
them with great vigor and a great deal of 
Spanish and French grit; the “swine” men 
grunt out their defiance significantly ; the 
poultry men crow out their indignation at 
the Morgans withall the fierceness of rival 
Bantams; the implement men are harrowed 
at the importance of these horse men; the 
fruit men pelt them with apples; and in fact 
we don’t see how they could get along, were 
it not for one particular class, whose attention 
to the sufferers smoothes away all irritation. 
We notice that not a word of dissatisfaction 








and “ go and see the horses.” 





The New American Cyclopaidia. 


various agents throughout the country. 


of very important subjects, historical, bio 


the British Edwards comes an interesting his 


umn pages of the work. Electricity in al 


vision. 


Fencing, Fenelon, Ferdinand, Ferns, Feuda 


Church, Fresco painting, Friends, Frogs 
Fuel, &c. 


serve to give the work a peculiar and attrac 


tainment combined with instruction. 


Oyclozpdia in Detroit. He has received 





Remarkable Cows, 





comes from the women; at. our fairs they al- 
ways hang up their knitting work, display | Weeding Hoes. 
their embroidery, smooth down their hair, 


This volume commences with the history - 
of the Edwards of England and ends with | °7™™ Separators. 


graphical, geographical and scientific. After 


Over four hundred pages are devoted to 
words beginning with F, and yet that letter is | in Harvesters. 
not finished. Among the themes treated of Wm. Seeley, of Chillicothe, I], Improvement in Cul- 
are, Fabius, Factor, Fairfax, Fairies, Falcon, 
Falkland, Farraday, Feroe, Farquhar, Fauna, | of Preparing Bones for Fertilizing Purposes. 
Faust, Feathers, Federation, Feejee, Felt, 


The graceful, pleasant style in which the 
biographies of noted people are given, and the | structing an art gallery in that city, to cost $200,000, 
lively, picturesque descriptions in many of the | ¥'!<» '§ be free to the public, 
historical sketches of times and countries, —Two well known financial institutions at Toronto, 


tive interest aside from the important facts 
and dates so useful for reference. It is not 
a book of mere definitions, but one in which 
the young and the old may find much enter- | ment. 


one that took the premium gave 65 pounds 
of milk per day, and made 20 pounds of but- 
ter per week; and this, Mr. Robert Rome, 
chairman of the committee, stated to us, was 
done for four consecutive weeks without extra 
feed. The other gave 57 pounds of milk per 
day, and made 14 pounds of butter per week. 
This is far ahead Sof anything in the line of 
milk cows found by Mr. Coleman in his 
search through Great Britain. 


_ 
_ 


Scientific Intelligence. 





Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
September 20.—P. J. Ankney and Daniel McGreevy, of 
=n Lexington, Ohio. Improvement in Grain Separa- 
ors. 

J. L. Booth, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Improvement 
in Grain Separators. 

Samuel Gissinger, of Alleghany, Pa, Improved Churn. 
Joshua Rollman, of Sinking Springs, Pa. Improve- 
ment in Threshing Machines, 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
September 27.—Lewis Reese Carpenter, of Lancaster, 
Ohio, Improvement in Seed Planters. 

Abel Austin, of Altona, Ill, Improved Churn. 

Tobias Crumling, of Hellam, Pa, Improvement [in 
Harvesters. 

Geo. 8. Curtis, of Chicago, Il. Improvements in 
Reels for Harvesters. 

Jacob D. Custer, of Norristown, Pa, Improyementin 
Harvesters, ‘ 

Z. N. Morrel, of Cameron, Texas, Improvementin Ma- 
chines for Distributing Fertilizers, 

John Rouse, of Port Gibson, N. Y. Improvement in 
Horse Harnesses. 

Joseph N. Treadwell, of Redding, Conn. Improve: 
ment in Machines for Sconring and Hulling Buck wheat 
8. J. Waterburg, of Altona, Ill. Improvement in 
Seed-plantors. 

Jefferson Nash, of Janesville, Wis. Improvement in 
Grain Separators. 


Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
October 4.—J. C Adams, of Greensburg, Ind. Improye- 
ment in Corn-planters. 

John P. Allen, of Midville, Ga. Improvement in 
Seed-planters. 

Henry F. Baker, of Centreville, Ind. Improved Mole 
Plows. 


H. H. Baker, of New Market, N. J. Improvement’ in 


0. D. Barrett, of Cleveland, Ohio. Improvement in 
Rotary Harrows. 

B. B. Briggs, of Sharon, Ohio. Improvement in Ap- 
paratus for Laying Drain Tile. 

Rameth Hussey and Uriah Thornburgh, Sr, of Wal- 
nut Run, Ohio. Imvrovement in Mole Plows. 

M. C. Kilgore, of Washington, Iowa. Improvement 


The seventh volume of this most valuable | in Rotary Harrows. 
work is just issued from the press of the 
Appletons, New York, and is for sale by the 


E. 1), Lee and Z. W. Lee, of Blakely, Ga. Improve- 
ment in Plows, 


Christian Ropp. of McLean county, I]. Imyrovement 
in Corn-planters. 


Jacob Seebold, of New Berlin, Pa. Improyement in 


J. H. Shireman, of East Berlin, Pa. Improvement in 


the word Fusros, embracing a large range | lividers for Harvesters. 


: W. H. Stuart. of Millington, Md. Improvement in 
Seed-planters. 


George 8. Tiffany, of Palmyra, Mich. Improvement 
in Tile Machines. Of this improvement in tile machines 


tory of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, and | the Scéentiic American says: 
other distinguished persons of that name in 
the new and in the old world. Egypt is 
treated at length, geographically and his-| parts being so arranged that the tiles are formed by a 
torically, occupying ten of the double col- continuous operation in a very expeditious manner, and 


“This invention consists of the use of a hopper, or 
mud receptacle witha tube attached, and a rotating 
screw-shaft, fitted in the tube and in the hopper, the 


during the operation of forming, being fuliy expressed 
1} from the clay, so that the tiles will not be liable to crack 


its forms and applications, is discussed at great | while being burned.” 
length, and the scientific facts here brought 
together on that subject alone, are worth the 
price of the book. The Elizabeths of Eug-| Harvesters. 
land, together with England itself, occupy an 
extended space in the portion of the work 
devoted to EH, England, especially, being | Straw-cutters, 

largely treated of both historically and in| &- W. Tolhurst, of Liverpool. 0. Improvement in 
reference to her language and literature. A , , 
mass of information is here collected and| {77 icuwural Patents issued for the Week ending 


Rufus M. Varmer, of Oxford, Miss. Improvement tn, 
Corn-planters, 
David Zug, of Shaefferstown, Pa. Improvement in 


Waldren Beach, of Baltimore, Md. Improvement in 
Corn-harvesters. 
A. D. Brown, of Columbus, Ga. Improvement in 





Corn Shellers. 


Octover 11.—A. 8. Capron and D. 8. Davis, of Grass 


condensed which gives the reader at a glance | Like, Mich. Improvement in Potato-diggers. 
a comprehensive view of the past and present Me ws, 
of that country, with all its principal fea-| “p4) ne ta 


Sidney 8. Hogle, of Cleveland, Ohio. Improvement in 


Bold KR. Hood, of Clinton, N. C. Improvement in 


tures of historic interest, and the names and | Plows. 
characters of its noted men and women both 
as connected with its government and with eharences fe, Hroeeeeeen 


Lucius Leavenworth, of Trumansburgh, N. Y. Im- 


Sylvester Marsh, of West Roxbury, Mass. Improved 


its progress in art and literature. Ento- | Apparstus for Stirring and Delivering Grain, 
mology, Engraving, Karth, Ethnology, Eu- 
rope, Evidence,. Evaporation, Everett, Eye, 
&c., are among the other subjects in this di-| ment in Harvesters. 


Andreas Maurer, New Carlisle, Ind. Impreyement in 
Seed-planters. 
James McAleer, of Chambersburgh, Pa, Improve 


B. 8. Morgan, of Delhi, Iowa. Improvement in Cul- 
tivators. 


Henry B. Ramsey, of Indianapolis, Ind. Improvement 


tivators. 
David Stewart, of Annapolis. Md. Improved Method 


Isaac Wait, of Watertown, N. Y. Improvement in 
G rain-cleaners, 
1 John 8. Lash, of Carlisle, Pa. Improvement in Straw- 


System, Fever, Few, Fielding, Fillibuster, | cutters. 
Fillmore, Finland, Fire, Fire engine, Fire 
proofing, Fish, Fisheries, Fistula, Fitch, Flan- 
ders, Flax, Florence, Florida, Flowers, Fon- "ae 





General News, 


—Allthe Departments of the Canadian Government 


tenelle, Fool, F ortification, Fossil footprints, | are now moved to Quebec, the future seat of Govern- 
Foundery, Foundling Hospital, Fourier, |™°"* 
France, Free Masonry, Frederick, Free —There is talk in England of a World’s Industrial 


Exhibition for 1860 or 1861, 


—At Buffalo, on Tuesday, the New St. Bridget’s 
Church was blown down by a gale. 


—Mr. Corcoran, the banker at Washington, is con- 


the International and Colonial Banks, have failed, 


—Snow fell at Chauteagay, Lower Canada, last week, 
to the depth of over two feet, 


—An agent of Fernando Wood a few days since offer- 
ed $100,000 for the New York Sun newspaper establish- 


—A bridge between England and France at Dover is 


Wom. B. Howe, Bookseller, is agent for the considered practicable, The cost is fixed at $150,000,000, 


—The late murder of the daughter of President Gef- 
frard of Hayti was part of a plan to take his life also.— 


supplies of this number from the publishers. | The perpetrators are known and if taken will hardly ess 


cape punishment. 
—A farmer in Illinois, it is stated sold his peach crop 
the present season for the snug little sum of $14,000, 


H. Lathrop, of Ann Arbor, exhibited at} —Last week the steamer New World, one of the float- 


the late Fair of Washtenaw county, two grade ing palaces of the Hudson broke part of her machinery 
hich Ited in the sinki t the boat 
milk cows of most remarkable quality. The jwerwee ict. elem 
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—The remains of Mr. Mason, our late Minister to 
— were buried at Richmond, Virginia, on Tuesday 
ast. 


—The London Times says the terms of the Zurich 


treaty are almost identical with those agreed upon at 
Villafranca, 


—The printing office of a Free soil paper at Newport, 
Ky., was mobbed last week, and all the material stolen 
or destroyed. 


—The Flint and Saginaw railroa1 has been completed, 
and is in operation for eight miles from the latter place. 


—The trial of the Harper’s Ferry conspirators still cons 
tinues. Brown has been found guilty and sentenced 
to be hung on the 2d of December. Coppie has been 
found guilty, but not yet sentenced. 


—A terrible accident occurred on Tuesday on the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, whereby some eight 
persons were killed and several severely injured. 


--A Mr. Germain residing in Buffalo has invented a 
plan for a steamship that he claims will go at the rate of 
a hundred miles an hour. 


—There are no new developments with regard to the 
Great Eastern. 


—From Pike’s Peak the news is rather favorable.— 
Five thousand men will winter at the mines. Wages 
tange from $2 to $5. The mines are considered exhaust- 
less and an immense amount of gold, it is expected, will 
be obtained next season. 


—The carrying business this fall between the east and 
the west is unusually good. Every vessel on the lakes 
is in active service and all the Railroads are thronged to 
their utmost capacity. 


—We are rejoiced to find that the renowned Chemist 
of New England, Door. Ayr, has at length turned his 
attention to the disorder which hangs like a blight on 
our community. Our section is as healthy as any other, 
with one single exception, and that is the Fever and 
Ague, which haunts us on every side. But his remedy 
does cure, as we should know it must, if he made it~ 
Cast out this baleful distemper from among us, and ours 
is one of the loveliest spots in the west.—Sentinel, Fair- 
field, Iowa, 











State Geological Survey. 


To County Surveyors throughout the State 
of Michigan: 

It has appeared to me that a portion of the 
legitimate objects of the Geological Survey of 
the State, might be promoted by directing 
the attention of acting and former County 
Surveyors, to the Topography of their respec- 
tive Counties. 

Your pursuits lead you into every quarter 
of the inhabited portion of the State, and 
often many miles beyond the limits of the 
settlements, and the nature of your duties is 
such, that you unavoidably notice the topo- 
graphical features of the districts you survey. 
Many of you are by this means already placed 
in possession of an accurate and detailed 
knowledge of the topography of one or more 
counties. All this information collected to- 
gether, with that which is still readily obtain- 
able, would constitute a mass of facts of im 
mense interest to our citizens, and to persons 
intending to emigrate to our Btate, 


The object of this circular is to request 
you to prepare written accounts of the To- 
pography of your respective counties, to be 
transmitted to me, to serve as material in the 
preparation of a description of the Physical 
Geography of the State. Such accounts 
should embrace a notice of the location and 
extent of Marshes, Dry Plains, Rolling Land, 
Lakes, Streams, and deposits of Peat, Mar), 
Bog Iron Ore, and other superficial accumue 
lations. The comparative ruggedness of roll- 
ing and broken regions; the occurrence of min 
eral springs, or springs of sweet water of unus 
ual copiousness ; the prevailing kind of timber; 


the color, fineness and productive qualities of 


the soil; whether abounding in gravel, sand, 
clay or vegetable matter—these are all char- 
acters which it would be well to embrace in 
an account of the topography of a county. — 
If, in addition to this, I could be informed 
re’ative to the localities and kinds of rock oc- 
curring in your county ; the mineral produc- 
tions of interest; fossil bones or any other 
fossil remains, you would contribute much 
toward a rapid completion of the work which 
I have in charge. 


The only inducement which I can offer that 
should lead you to undertake the labor pro- 
posed, is the praise of that public spirit, and 
the gratification of that consciousness of doing 
good, which prompt to nearly all the noble 
deeds, that do honor to the names of their 
authors. Every one however acting on the 
suggestions of this circular, will receive full 
credit for the part which he shall have per- 
formed, in the published reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey; and will thus be enabled to 
enjoy the gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

It is earnestly hoped that this circular may 
not be put aside for some future considera- 
tion, but that the work suggested may be im- 
mediately commenced, The paper of Mr. 8. 
A. Pettibone, om the Topography of Washte- 
naw County, read some time since before the 
State Historical Society, shows what a County 
Surveyor may do; and might be taken as a 
model by other surveyors or ex-surveyors. 

Only the impossibility of addressing you 
individually has caused mo to resort to the 
publication of a circular; I hope, therefore, 
your personal interest will be the same as if 
in direct correspondence with mysslf. Shall 
I not see the fulfillment of my expectations in 
relying upon this educated class of our citi- 

zens? 


Ann Arbor, Mich., September 1st, 1859, 
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What is Thorough Breeding in the Horse, | Diomed twice, and by Mark Antony once.— 


She also runs back to the Godolphin Barb 


Among the questions that arise every 8ea- three times, by Medley by Centinzl and by 
son, none is more persistent incoming-upthan| Janus, If this principle of close breeding 
the inquiry as to what makes thorough breed- | works so well in the blood horse, it might be 


jn the horse; and what is a full pedigree 


?| well to try it with other stock. So far it 


With what sort of testimony should acom-|.o9ms to have produced prodigies, but have 
mittee be satisfied as to the breedingof horses, | those prodigies the power of continuing the 
that are claimed to be thoroughbred. Sup-| pace? 


pose a horse claiming to be bred from the 
celebrated mare Fashion, and by imported 
Trustee were presented to a committee, all 
that they would need to ask’of the owner 





Query about Wheat. 


Eps. MicuigaN FarMeR:—Having a lively 


would be the proof that the colt was the ac-| interest in whatever may affect the interest of 
tual progeny of the above named dam. and| the producer, I ask information through your 
sire. Both are acknowledged thorouglibreds; | columns relative to the comparative merits 
both are also stud book ‘animals whose descent | of the Mediterranean variety of wheat for 
from thoroughbred stock is known With cer. | general use. Itis generally conceded that It 
tainty and precision. Let us examine this| is 4 heavier wheat than the white varieties, 
descent, and.then it will be easily. seen what yet it does not bring as much in our markets 
a pedigréé means. “The sire, Trustee; was’ an| by from ten to twenty cents per bushel.— 
imported thoroughbred, and. he traces-back | From market reports I see there is a difference 


his descent on the side of the sire as follows 
Trustee had in the direct line, for 


.| of about twenty-five cents per barrel between 
white and red wheat flour. I had always 


Sire, Catton, out of Lucy Gray by Timothy, out ofa | supposed the heavier the wheat the better 


daughter of Matehem. 


g. sire, Golumpus, out of Catherine by Woodpecker, | Yield of flour. Whence, then, arises the dis- 


by King Herod. 


g. g. sire, Gohanna out of a daughter of Herod, she 


out of Maiden, by Matchem. 


proportion between flour and berry? and why 
is there any difference made between a good 


g. g. g. sire, Mercury, out of a daughter of Tartar, he sample of red wheat and a similar quality of 


by Partner, by Jigg by the Byerly Turk. 


g&. g. g. g, Sire, Eclipse, out of Spiletta by Remulus, by 


the Godolphin Barb. ; 


white? I would here remark that in all cases 
where families have used flour made from the 


g. g. g g, g. sire, Marske, out of the Ruby mare, by | Mediterranean variety of wheat, it is rated 


Hutton’s Blacklegs, by Hutton’s Bay Barb. 


g. &. g. g g. g. sire, Squirt, out of a daughter of Snake equal to any they have ever used. 


by the Lister Turk.’ 


&. &. BS S- g g. Sire, Bartlett's Childers, out ot Betty 
Leeds, by Old Careless out of daughter of Leed’s 


Arabian. 
g. &. g. gg. g. g. g. sire, Darley Arabian. 


Spring Arbor. PRODUCER. 





Mules and Oxen vs. the Fast Horse 
Mania. 


Beginning with Catton, it will be noticed that there is 9 


not a horse mentioned in the list running up back to the 
Darley Arabian whose powers as a stockgetter of the high- 
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ect sinks had wot boon teased ‘and proved, thus pultiiig the —I rotice in your valuable paper, of October 
.stamp of proof of quelity as thoroughbred in addition to| 15th, an article taken from the “ JVorth 


pedigree. For instance Catton was the sire of Mundig 
the winner of the Derby in 1835, and of Farrare, the win- 


ner of the Great St. Leger Stakes in 1836. 


Western Farmer,” the heading of which is 
“Qxen vs. Mule Teams and Horses,” or, 


Golumpus was the sire of Otterington, winner of the | which constitutes the best team for all pur- 


St. Leger in 1812, 


Gohanna was the sire of the winner of the Derby | P0S€S? The writer has evidently opened up- 
stakes in 1805, and in 1807, and was likewise, the sire of | on a subject of which he has but little practi- 


a whole series of winners between the years 1808 and 


1815. No horse in the tables of winner, has more appear cal knowledge—but, as it is one of very great 


as his progeny than this horse. 


Mercury, besides being the son of English Eclipse, and 
bred by Mr. O’Kelly, the owner from one of the best 


bred mares of the day, is but little known on the turf, 
except as the sire of Gohanna, 

Eclipse, or English Eclipse is well known as a horse 
of the highest reputation. : 

Marske was the sire of 154 winners, and it is stated that 
the earnings of these winners amounted to $856,025.— 
This, however, is exceeded by Matchem, whose name is 
on the above list, whose progeny from 1764 to 1786 num- 
bered 354 winners, and won in stakes $755,485. 

Of Squirt’s descent there is no doubt, though but lit- 
tle is known beyond the fact that he was the sire ot 
Marske. 3 

Bartlett's Childers, was the full brother to Flying 
Childers, and the sire of a number of distinguished win- 


- hers, 


It will be seen by the above, that the de- 
scent of Trustee is straight, and direct from 
horses of not onlyapproved mettle, and speed, 
but that in every case the sire had proved bis 
quality by producing progeny of such action 
that they won when tried against all others 
who were put against them. This it will be 
seen makes them thoroughbred on the side of 
the sire. Let us now leok at the dam, and 
observe with what care she too has been bred 
only from the same kind of stock. 


Trustee’s dam Emma is thus recorded: 
On Side of Sire. 
1. Whisker, winner of the St. Leger in 1815. 
2. Waxy, winner of the came in 1798. 


8. Pot-8-os, one ef the most celebrated of thé sons of 


Eclipse, and a most noted sire of winners. 
4. Eclipse. 
On Side of Dam. 
1, Gibside Fairy, by Hermes, who goes back to Chil- 
ders direct. 


2. Vicissitude, by Pipator, who goes back to Herod 


and Marske. 


importance to the whole farming community, 
I hope other writers who have had experience, 
will, through your columns, give their views 
not only as to the economy of using such 
teams as are most beneficial and best calcula- 
ted for all work, but enlighten us on the rela- 
.tive profits to be derived from breeding mules, 
horses, or oxen. The writer in estimating a 
pair of horses at $200, a pair of mules at 
$300, and a pair of oxen at $75, opens a 
wide field for conjecture, and I fancy it will 
have a tendency to open the eyes of hundreds 
who are now runnning ‘wild on the subject of 
horse breeding. 

If it is true that a good pair of horses, ca- 
pable of plowing according to his estimate, 
itwo acres of land ia a day, can be purchased 
from the breeders of horses at five or six 
years old, for $200, a pair of oxen capable of 
plowing one and a half acres per day, from 
the breeder of oxen for seventy-five dollars at 
the same age, or that the breeder of mules 
can at three years—the age that mules are 
considered old enough to endure any or all 
kinds of hardship, on the most moderate 
amount of provender—realize three hundred 
dollars, it would seem that there can be less 
doubt that there is far more profits, in the 
use of mules, for business purposes than 
there is that breeding them, is more profita- 
ble than either horses or oxen. 

I have been led to reflect much on this sub- 


8. Beatrice, by Sir Peter, by Highflyer, a horse that ject, not only from reading the article but 
ranks next to Childers and Eclipse as one of the | from the fact that I have, like most.all other 


very first of his day. 


4. Pyrrha, by Matchem, by Cade, by Godolphin | Dreeders, been led to believe that horse-rais- 


Barb. 
5. Duchess, by Whitenose, by Godolphin Barb. 


6. Miss Slammerkin, by Young True Blue, by the 


Williams Turk. 


ing was the most profitable business the far- 
mer could engage in, and also from the fact 
that all else than the breeding of fast horses 


7, Daughter of Lord Orford’s Dun Arabian and Darey | seems at the present time to be lost sight of, 


Royal Mare. 


If the dau of Fashion is taken up, on tracing her back, not only by our amateur horsemen, but by 
we find a record of the same nature, showing that on her | farmers, State and County Agricultural So- 


side, she comes from recorded and proved progenitors, 


each remarkable for quality, beginning with 


cieties, and community generally. Now, as 


1, Bonnets of Blue, by Sir Charles, by Sir Archy, by | but few out of the multitude engaged in this 


Diomed. 
2. Reality, by Sir Archy. 


business can, by possibility, get much legs 


8. Daughter of Medley, by Gimcrack, by Cripple, by speed from a horse than a mile in about three 


Godolphin Barb. 


4. Daughter of Centinel, by Blank, by Godolphin 


Barb. 


minutes, would it not be well to examine into 
this subject of profit in using, and breeding 


5. Daughter of Mark Antony, by Moreton’s Travel- | something of more practical utility than ani- 


ler, by Partner, by Jigg, by the Byerly Turk. 


6. Daughter of Janus, by Janus, by Godolphin Barb. 


7. Daughter of Silver Eye, pedigree unknown. 
8. Daughter of Spanker, yedigree unknown. 
9, Imported Spanish mare, 


mals only valuable from. the rate of speed 
they can be made to attain? If these reflec- 
tions will cause some of your correspondents 


We have been thus particular at the risk of to give us the cost of rearing, as well as using, 


being tedious, because there are go few who 


these different animals, a great benefit will be 


are acquainted with the real amount of knowl- campy Seer hudhicens ope 
ye mk sm ee by & first rate breed- there are hundreds of farmers in the State 
er; andin thi i t ai 
lected iecaia ot coal an cpdiahcetee Looe who would like to be informed before trial by 
quality in the animals bred from, Blesina it experimenting, which of the animal kingdom 
hat puyol edema, whee the mat money fo be made from 
clear pedigree is asked for by the rules of as 2 " 
agricultural societies, Tt is algo EF ne apg coher dlicmratitb ide atin 
oceasiovally to see how closely bred seme of ant r. Editor, w ae we J - 
the best stock have proved to be, It will be L tbe aon others than the wri by ~. 
seen that,Bonnets of Blue has Sir Archy for |v. 5 Steet friend to fast horses, but who 
a grandsire by both sire and dam, she also would be glad to combine some profit with 


runs beck ‘to the Byerly Turk directly through much fancy, 





VERMONTER. 


Errors Corrected. 

Eprror Micuiean Farmer—In looking 
over my article headed “ Oa Sheep Raising,” 
published in the Farmer of October 29th, 
I notice some serious | mistakes. One 
reading thus: In 1858, I sold my fine wool 
35 cents per pound, my coarse for 40 cents 
per pound; which should read, my coarse 30 
cents per pound. The coarse averaging 53 
cents per head more than tae fine. This sea- 
son (1859) I sold my fine wool for 47 cents 
per pound, my coarse for 8 cents per pound, 
my coarse averaging thirteen cents per head 
more than the fine, my fine wool averaging a 
trifle over four pounds per head. My neigh- 
bor last season sheared ten yearling Leicester 
ewes which I sold him. Mere is another mis- 
take in figures; also one or two lines omitted. 
In the published article, it is as follows: He 
sold his wvol for 30 cents ver pound, amount- 
ing to $24.32, which should be, he sold his 
wool for 30 cents per pound, amounting to 
$16.50. This season (1859) he sheared eleven 
Leicesters, sold his wool for 38 cents per 
pound, amounting to $2432. 


Yours trily, 


E. T. BRYAN. 
Marengo, Cathoun Oo., Mich, Oct. 81, 1859, 


oe . 


Top Dressing Grass Land. 

The question is often asked, “Is it profita- 
ble to top-dress grass land with manure?” — 
If so, “ What kind of land, what sort of ma- 
nure, and when shall it be done?” Ir answer- 
ing these inquiries, I shall give my own ex- 
perience and observation, which may or may 
not agree with that of others. 


In the first place, as to the kind of land.— 
I practised top-dressing on moist land, too 
wet to plough, such as was formerly, and is 
still, in Western Massachusetts, called “ Nat- 
ural mowing,” land that has never been 
plowed. My mode of treatment was,—which 
was the same as practiced by my neighbors, 
to take the dung from the barn yard, which 
had been thoroughly mellowed or pulverized, 
in the month of October or November, and 
drop it upon the land in small heaps at the 
rate of from ten to fifteen loads, of thirty 
bushels each, per acre, and spread it in the 
spring as soon as the frost was out of the 
ground, Experience subsequently taught me 
that it is better to spread it in the fall. A 
top-dressing in this way once in two years 
would give two crops per annum, if not fed, 
the first averaging two tons per acre, and the 
second one. In this way I raised the greater 
part of my good hay for a stock of about 
twenty head of cattle and horses, and about 
fifteen or twenty sheep. 


Ihad a piece of plain land that had been 
plowed, which was so situated that I could 
irrigate it. By the application ofa light top- 
dressing and the use of water I raised at the 
rate of about three tons to the acre of the first 
crop. The second crop was usually fed off. 


From my experience I think the better time 
to apply top-dressing to Natural mowing, 
that is to say, grass-land that was never plow- 
ed, the latter part of October or the first part 
of November. In this way it works down 
among the roots of the grass and is in a situa- 
tion to cause it to start early and grow rapid- 
ly inthe spring. Of the economy of this 
mode of top dressing Ihave no doubt, for 
my knowledge is the result of both experience 
and observation for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. a 





From an opportunity for observation this 
autumn, I have noticed in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts several instances of the top- 
dressing of grass-land. A farmer in North 
Vassalborough, Me., situated in the valley of 
the Kennebec, showed me a few weeks since 
a compost heap made of leached ashes, peat, 
lime and manure, consisting of three hun- 
dred loads, of thirty bushels per load, whieh 
he intends using as a top-dressing for grass- 
land,—which has been plowed and seeded, at 
the rate of nearly twenty loads per acre. 

I have known farmers to cart green ma- 
nure in the spring, from the windows, as 
thrown out from the stable, and spread it 
upon grass land with but little beneficial re- 
sult. It dried up and was in a condition to 
be gathered in hay-time with the horse-rake, 
and carried into the barn in dried lumps, 
rather than in the form of an increased crop 
of hay. This I deem bad ecenomy. When- 
ever applied, whether in the fall or spring, 
the manure should be fine. If the land is sit- 
uated upon a side-hill where liable to wash, 
it may be best to apply the manure in the 
spring. 

In conclusion, I can confidently say, that I 
have not applied manure to any cultivable 
land with more satisfactory results, than in 


lands that are so situated as to be irrigated. 





Now is the time to do this work on lands that 


top-dressing “Natural mowing,” or grass- 


are level, provided the manure has been well 
pulverized or reduced to fineness, as it always 
should be before it is thus applied.—Cor. 
Boston Cultivator. 





Cow Stables. 

A. C. Powsrs, Esa—Dear Sir: I have 
your favor of the 13th inst., inquiring for a 
good arrangement of stables for cows. As I 
occasionally have letters of similar import, I 
take the liberty of answering yours through 
the medium of the Wew England Farmer, 
hoping that other persons may thereby find 
the information they are seeking for in com- 
mon with yourself. 


I would make the manger of your stables 
about two feet and six inches wide, and about 
three feet and six inches long—the latter di- 
mensions, of course, being the width of sta'l or 
space, in the clear, allotted to each cow.— 
The mangers should be suitably divided off, 
by partitions, to each animal, so that you can 
feed each one as you pleaso without the in- 
terference of one cow with the food of an- 
other, The bottom of the mangers should 
be elevated three or four inches from the 
stable floor, for the convenience of the 
cows when eating. If the sides of the man- 
gers are made perpendicular, the right angled 
or sharp corners formed by their junction 
with the bottom should be filled out with 
narrow strips of board or plank nicely fitted 
in, so as to prevent meal or other fine messed 
food from lodging; but a better way would 
be to make the sides considerably flaring, and 
then the cattle can get their noses into the 
corners of the manger, and clean them of 
meal or other fine food. Each manger should 
have an upright post or standard, firmly set, 
and rounded part way, for the purpose of 
fastening the animal, and of allowing it to 
raise or lower its head at pleasure. The 
board or plank forming the side of the man- 
ger next to the animal, should be about one 
foot high or wide and the ring on the stand- 
ard should not slip below that height, 


Leather straps with strong buckles and 
loops, to go around the necks of the cows, 
are better than chains or stanchels. The 
straps should be one and three-fourths inch 
wide, and about three and a half feet long; 
and there should be a half ring of iron, slip- 
ped on the strap and made fast to it by stitch- 
ing a strong loop on the inner side of the 
strap, and nearest the end which has the 
buckle; and then there should bea swivel 
link, connecting the strap-ring to the ring on 
the standard or manger post. This swivel 
arrangement prevents the strap from becom- 
ing twisted on the neck and choking the ani- 
mal. You can readily judge for yourself 
where is the best place in the strap to confine 
the half-ring, so as to render the fastening 
and loosening of the cow handy and conven- 
int every way. Leather straps will last many 
years, and are very safe and convenint for ty- 
ing up the cattle, as well as comfortable to 
their necks. I have a set which have been 
in use some fifteen years, and are still as good 
as new. ‘Thero is an oily or lubricating sub- 
stance imparted to them from the neck of the 
cattle, which preserves the leather perfectly, 
and keeps it soft and pliable. 


The floor-planks should be placed length- 
wise the stalls, or, in other words, parallel with 
the way the cows stand; they should be about 
five feet and six inches long outside the man- 
gers; and should rise slightly from the rear 
end to the manger, so that liquids will not 
stand on them. 


There should be a water-tight trench, im- 
mediately behind the cows, made four inches 
deep and twenty inches, wide, in the clear, and 
extending through the whole range of stables, 
and lying level from endto end Here is the 
place of all places to make compost manure. 


Then there should be a walk of about two 
feet in width, between the trench and the 
rear side of the stable. 


Throw the manure out of the stable win- 
dows, under a shed roof, or through scuttles 
in the walk behind the trench, whichever you 
may prefer. 


Provide a dry, warm place for the storage 
of compost materials, conveniently accessible 
from the stable, and in the summer or fail, 
fill the storage place with swanp muck, dug 
and piled a month, or a year previously, 80 
as to have become dry and fine, and a good 
absorbent of liquids and gases, or with leaves 
and vegetable mould dug up in the hollows 
and rich places in the woodlands. Each day, 
throughout the fuddering season, clean out 
the trench, and then fill it again with muck 
or leaf-mould, putting about a bushel of it 
behind each grown animal, and it will become 
well saturated and mingled with the cattle 





droppings, and make the very best of manure; 
indved, far better than that which is common- 








ly saved in the farmers’ stables. No one who 
who has ever fairly tried this method of com- 
posting, would dispense with it, nor would he 
regard the expense of fitting up'the stables for 
it, or of supplying the raw material in the 
trench, as to be named in comparison with 
the advantages realized therefrom. 


It would, undoubtedly, be a good plan to 
tie cows in the stables nights, through the 
summer and fall, or after the full flush of 
spring pasturage has passed, and feed them 
at night with green corn or other: soiling 
crops, raised for that purpose. The trench 
should also be daily filled with muck or rich 
mould. Thus you would increase both milk 
and manure. 


For oxen, the floor-planks should be about 
six feet nine inches long. The oxestalls be- 
ing made all at one end of the stable-range, 
no inconvenience will arise from having a jog 
in the trench where the cow-stalls commence. 

F. HOLBROOK. 





Raising Potatoes Under Straw. 


BY WM. BRIGHT, LOGAN NURSERY, PHILADELPHIA. 

One of the most convenient and successful 
methods of raising potatoes, especially in cot- 
tage gardens, or on small lots, for private use, 
is by planting under a heavy covering of straw 
or old litter, as is practiced at the South, 
where the potato cannot be well grown with- 
out some such protection from the extreme 
heat of the sun. This method I have prac- 
ticed for several years, and I know that it is 
practiced to a large extent, both in New 
York and Ohio, with great satisfaction and 
profit. 


The plan is this: Dig trenches, or open 
deep furrows with the plow, four feet apart, 
using, if possible, a heavy two-horse plow 
twice, in the same furrow, so as to open it at 
least six or eight inches deep. (If you can 
then run a small one horse subsoil plow in the 
bottom of the furrow, so much the better. }— 
Drop your seed at the usual distance in the 
bottom of this deep furrow. Then throw 
upon the seed such manure as you intend to 
use; well-rotted stable manure, cow-dung and 
rotted sod being best, with lime and ashes 
applied to the sod or peat in compost before 
mixing with the manure. If you drill the 
manure and compost with a cart, the wheels 
will cover the seed sufficiently; if not, cover 
the seed with about one inch of soil. Now 
fill the entire furrow or trench with long 
straw, old litter, refuse hay, river wash, &c. | 
covering the seed six or eight inches deep 
with such material. The vines will find their 
way through a foot of them. As soon as the 
vines are well up, and the weeds have begun 
to start, plow or hoe the earth to the vines 
a little, so as to kill the weeds, and this is all 
the cultivation they need. Ifyou choose to 
run the cultivator two or three times through 
the rows, or use the hoe freely, it will of course 
do some good; or if your havean abundance 
of litter, and choose to cover the space be- 
tween the rows with straw, so as to smother 
the weeds, such mulching will be of great ser- 
vice, especially in a dry season. In the South 
they are compelled to cover the whole sur- 
face with the straw, but I have not found it 
necessary to do so in Pennsylvania. 


The result of this method of growing po- 
tatoes is this: You always get an abundant 
crop of large, sound, handsome potatoes, no 
matter how dry the season may be, with 
very little labor in cultivation, and leave 
your soil in admirable: condition for any crop 
requiring a good carbonaceous loam. Few 
or no potatoes grow outside of the drill or 
trench, nearly all are of the largest size, and 
remarkably sound and fair. For the Mercer 
especially, which so often fails to produce a 
good crop of large size, this is an excellent 
method of planting, as it insures acrop. I 
think market gardeners will find it to pay, as 
the cost of the straw is counterbalanced by 
the saving of labor in cultivation, the value 
of the straw on the land, and the certainty of 
a heavy saleable crop. 


I havea large patch of potatoes this season 
planted in this manner, and a patch of equal 
size along side, planted in the usual manner, 
and will perhaps report the result in another 
number of your paper. At present I will say 
that the size and show of product on the piece 
planted in straw, as compared with the other, 
js truly remarkable, 


In reference to the capacity of the potato 
to grow in straw without loam or soil, it is 
said that the captains of whaling vessels, 
sailing out of New Bedford, Mass., frequently 
grow potatoes in crates filled with straw alone, 
in the South Seas, after being a year absent 
from home, The straw is of course kept wet, 
and isin a partially rotted state.—-Farmer 
and Gardener. . 
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Pomology at our State Fairs. 








ITS PECULIAR WANTS, 

It is, doubtless, universally understoo d, 
that the displays of our State Association, 
jn common with all others of a similar char- 
acter, are, or should be, adapted to the grati- 
fication of mere curiosity, only just so far as 
this object is subservient to the instruction, 
elevation or improvement of the mass of our 
citizens; and, consequently, that the utmost 
care should be exercised, to the end that ig- 
norant or designing exhibitors shall not be 
permitted to use the facilities or prestige of 
the Society for the dissemination of erroneous 
or deceptive information. 

Admitting the correctness of the above as- 
sumption, it will, at once, be seen, that it is of 
the first importance that the preparation of a 
premium list, and, especially, of a set of reg- 
ulations for each department of the exhibi- 
tion, should be under the supervision of per- 
sons thoroughly conversant with its peculiar 
wants. The “ Horse interest” of our State 
is not turned over to the tender mercies of a 
committee of manufacturers or horticulturists, 
and the same is equally true of the cattle, the 
sheep, and the swine interests. And yet, this 
has, to a great extent, been the course pur- 
sued toward the horticultural department, 
which, of all the interests at stake, is most 
likely to suffer by such a course, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Ist. One of the leading ob- 
jects of a horticultural display is the estab- 
lishment of a correct nomenclature; to secure 
which, requires not only a thorough and dis- 
criminating practical knowledge of fruits, but 
also an extensive course of preparatory read- 
ing. This was attempted at the recent fair, 
by placing the matter in charge of each Fruit 
Committee, aided by the superintendent of 
the department. The futility of this arrange- 
ment will be understocd when it is considered 
that the superintendent, amid the press of 
other matters, is unable to find time even to 
look over the fruits; while the various fruit 
committees seldom present themselves till the 
exhibition is well advanced; and they are 
then obliged to proceed at once to the award- 
ing of premiums. The dissemination of spu- 
rious frpits, ander well known and popular 
names, is one of the “crying evils” of the 
day; and one which the present practice of 
the Society is calculated to encourage rather 
than hinder. The only way in which this can 
be fully prevented is, to attach the true name 
before the fruits are arranged for exhibition, 
For this purpose, the entry clerk for this de- 
partment should be instructed, in no case to 
attach the name of a fruit to the entry card; 
but the Society should: furnish blank cards 
for the purpose, and the naming of the fruits 
should be made the sole business of a suita 
ble individual or committee, till the whole 
are arranged. 

2d. While the premiums should, doubtless, 
be awarded to market fruits, as such, it should 
be done under such restrictions as shall tend 
to encourage the planting and production of 
kinds of real value, rather than the showy 
but worthless kinds so often cultivated, and 
which have only to become known to be re- 
fused. 

3d. The true interests of community, also 
call for the awarding of a class of premiums 
to amateur fruits, as distinguished from those 
adapted to the market; in conferring which 
the committees need instructions, requiring 
them to put texture and flavor, above either 
size, productiveness, or beauty. 

4th. The country is, already, overrun with 
a multiplicity of varieties, and fruit-growers 
are, often, made to feel, forcibly, the necessity 
of diminishing, rather than increasing, the 
list; and yet the spirit of improvement im- 
peratively requires the offering of premiums 
for seedlings of superior merit. These 
should be offered under such restrictions as 
shall insure their retention where the varie- 
ties in question are not eminently worthy, In- 
deed, the whole management of this depart- 
ment should be such as to discourage, as far 
as possible, the production, and even the ex- 
hibition of the many worthless kinds that fig. 
ure 80 largely at our fairs. 

Besides these reasons for intrusting this de- 
partment to interested hands, it is believed 
that such persons would see a propriety in 
the offering of a prize for the best managed 
and most thrifty and productive orchard, 
containing a specified number of trees, and, 
perhaps, another for the best essay on the 


’ pruning and management of orchards, and the 


varieties best adapted to special purposes in 
our Stafe. 

Another consideration, second in impor- 
tance to but few others, is the providing of 
suitable conveniences for the proper display 
of the fruits exhibited. The experience of the 
past two years, in the combination of Fine 
Arts with Horticulture, has demonstrated 
the fact, which a person properly conversant 





with such matters might, perhaps, have ap- 
preciated in advance, that too intimate a com- 
bination of dissimilar interests is, in some 
degree, fatal to the highest success of all.— 
The floral fancier is interrupted in his exami- 
nations, by the. student of the Fine Arts; 
while both, in ‘turn, are jostled by the wor- 
shipper at the shrine of Pomona, In the 
mean time the triple crowd, intent upon these 
varied objects, is urged along by its own in- 
herent force, till the elements composing it 
emerge from the building and separate; glad 
to escape; though, for the most part, with 
no definite idea of the real merit of the col- 
lections they have examined, ‘True, the So- 
ciety may glory over the fact that they have 
had a crowd, but if the question is asked— 
How has that crowd been benefitted? Echo 
auswers, How! The study of a collection, 
under such circumstances, is simply impossi- 
ble. 

It may be said that this is no place for the 
student in such matters. This, to some ex- 
tent, may be true of the department of Fine 
Arts, but, to the Pomological student, espe- 
cially, the facilities furnished by such an oc- 
casion can nowhere else be found; and, as 
this is the object for which large numbers 
visit this department, care should be exercised 
to make it eligible for this purpose. 

It is furthermore true of this department, 
as well as of others, that its efficiency will be 
increased, directly in proportion to the diffusion 
of interest in such matters among the masses 
of the people; hence the necessity for the 
same carefulnegs, judgment and discrimina- 


tion in its general management. 
T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, October 81st, 1859. 





The Science of Gardening. 


THE STEM AND BRANCHES. 

Immediately below the epidermis occurs 
the cellular integument (otherwise known as 
the parenchryma and pulp.) It is a juicy sub- 
stance; and, being the seat of color, is analo- 
gous to the rete mucosum of man, which is 
red in the white, and black in the negro. The 
flesh of fruits is composed of it. Leaves are 
chiefly formed of a plate of it, inclosed by 
epidermis. In herbs, succulent plants, leaves 
and fruits, if it is destroyed, like the epider- 
mis of the same, it remains unrestored; but 
in the case of trees and shrubs, it is regene- 
rated after each removal. In leaves it is gen- 
erally green; in flowers and fruits of every 
hue. It is always cellular, and evidently 
acts a part in the secretory system of plants. 

The cellular tissue, says M. A. de Candolle, 
considered collectively, is a membranous tis- 
sue composed of a great number of cellules 


or cavities, closed on all sides. The froth of 


beer, or a piece of honeycomb, gives a rude 


but pretty accurate idea of it; each wall of 


water or wax represents the membrane, and 
the place of the air or honey gives the idea 
of the cavity or cellules. 

The walls which form the cells are of trans- 
parent membrane; these easily swell up by 
maceration in water, and rapidly shrivel and 
become obliterated by exposure to the air ; 
so that their examination requires some care. 
These membranes are generally without color 
when they are properly deprived of the sap 
stored up in the cellules. 

The diameter of the cellules varies much ; 
in general, the larger it is, the more the part 
to which it belongs has a loose texture, or 
the more rapid it grows. Kieser calculates 
that the largest cellules—those of the Gourd 
for instance, or of the Balsam, under a mag- 
nifying power of 130 times their diameter, 
are from five to six milemetres ;* and that the 
diameter of the smallest, as for example, those 
of the leaves of the Wallflower, is not, under 
the same magnifying power, more than one 
millimetre; so that there are 5100 cellules 
under a millimetre square of the natural 
size. 

The cellules, being closed on all sides, can 
only receive the sap by means of the hygro- 
scopicity of their walls. Those which are 
round suck up the juices which surround 
them, and elaborate them in their interior; 
and it is thus that, by a vital process, they 
form the feculent and mucilaginous sub- 
stances, and the resinous matter which gives 
them their color. We also see these differ- 
ent substances abound in all parts of plants 
which are essentially composed of round 
cellules ; as the parenchryma of the external 
covering of leaves. 

These cells are filled with chromule, or as 
some chemists term it, chlorophyll ; which we 
shall consider fully when remarking about 
the leaves of plants. 

Under the cellular integument occurs the 
bark, which, in annual plants, or branches of 
one year’s growth, consists of a single layer, 
scarcely distinguishable from the wood; in 
older stems and branches it is composed of 
as many layers as they are years of age. It 





“‘* millimetre is about equal to 1-26th ofan inch. It 
is the thousandth of a meter,a French measure, 
which is equal to about thirty-nine inches English, 
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is in the innermost, of these, which is called 
the liber, that the /vital returning circulation 
and secretions are farried on for the time be- 
ing almost exclusively. , These layers are 
concentric, or, as they are usually termed, 
corlical layers; they are thicker in feeble 
plants than in mbre- vigorous plants of the 
same species; thty are formed of waving, 
longitudinal fibres, the meshes of the net- 
work they thus constitute being filled with 
pulp. If the outér bark is destroyed, but 
the wound does not penetrate below the 
liber, the wound is healed up, otherwise the 
removed part is wnregenerated. In some 
roots, although only annuals, the bark is com- 
posed entirely of liver, and is very thick, as 
in the carrot and parsnip, in which it is re- 
markably separated ‘by a light-colored annu- 
lar mark, from the central or woody part.— 
The liber is composed of various longitudinal 
tubes, in which the true sap of the individual 
descends after elaboration in the leaves; con- 
sequently here are found in the most concen- 
trated state the substances that are the pecu- 
liar products of each plant, as the resin of 
the fir, the bitter principle of the cinchona or 
Peruvian bark, &c. | 

It.is called liber, the latin for book, because 
it was used for wrifing upon in olden times 
before paper was idvented. It is the finest 
and most delicate of the layers, being often 
reticulated most begutifully, as in the liber of 
Daphne lagetto. 

These facts relative to the functions of the 
bark at once suggest a warning against the 
injury inflicted by stopping the pores of the 
epidermis, on the stem and branches of a tree. 
Through these pores oxygen and water are 
absorbed, and carbonic acid is evolved, the 
same as in the leaves, which operations are all 
parts of the process of elaborating the sap. 
It is no trivial inspiration of oxygen; for in 
twenty-four hours, the branch of an apple 
tree has been found to inhale five times its 
own volume. 

If the fibres emitted by the ivy, by which 
they cling to the trees for support, do not aid 
it in obtaining nourishment, yet by filling 
their respiratory pores, they are injurious, 
and should never be allowed to cling around 
serviceable trees.—J., in Cottage Gardener. 
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Improvement and Preservation of Cider. 


BY PROF. E. N. HORSFORD, IN DRUGGISTS’ CIRCULAR. 


edly addressed to the undersigned: 


recipe for improving cider, published by the 
ly to the cider?” 


be as brief as the question permits, 


taken into account. 


minous matter, the sugar will ferment from 
contact with the fermenting albuminous mat- 
ters. Cane sugar, under like circumstances, 
becomes first grape sugar, and then ferments, 
Starch experiences a like change. The first 
result of fermentation of the grape sugar is 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The second re- 
sult is acetic acid, and requires exposure to 
the air. 

There are, in the apple, three conceivable 
cases of relation of albuminous matter to su- 
gar. First, when there is just sufficient albu- 
minous matter to convert by fermentation all 
‘tho sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid; se- 
cond, where there is excess of albuminous 
matter; third, where there is excess of sugar. 
Lhe first case would yield, after the fermen- 
tation was over, simple alcohol. The second 
would yield alcohol and acetic acid—the lat- 
ter to the exclusion of the former in some 
proportion to the excess of albuminous mat- 
ter. The third would yield a mixture of su- 
gar and alcohol. ‘ 

The result, in the first case, would be a so- 
lution of alcohol with somewhat of the taste 
and flavor of the apple; that in the second 
would be cider vinegar, and in the third a 
kind of diluted cider cordial. As access to 
the air is understood in all the three cases, 
there would remain only so much carbonic 
acid as was due to its solubility. 

Now we have an agent which will with- 
draw the albuminous matter (always in ex- 
cess) from cider at will. If we apply it to the 
juice of the apple, as it falls from the press, 





The following questions have been repeat-| which, altogether, requires a degree of quali- 
“May not the sugar prescribed in the! probably never be able to give. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, be omit- 
ted, and the sulphite of lime be added direci- 


The reply may seem somewhat circumstan- 
tial, but it will avoid unnecessary details, and 


The juice of the apple may be regarded as 
water containing grape sugar in solution, and 
albuminous substances in solution and suspen- 
sion. The other ingredients, including the 
sources of the peculiar taste and bouquet, 
need not, for the purposes of this note, be 


Simple grape sugar dissolved in water does 
not ferment. Albuminous matters of fruit, 
on the contrary, dissolved or suspended in 
water, ferment spontaneously. But if grape at om 
sugar be dissolved in water containing albu- 


we shall leave behind sweetened water. If 
we withhold it altogether, we shall have 
acetic acid and water—or cider vinegar. If 
we apply it.after fermentation has been some 
time in process, yithout exposure to the air, 
we shall hayé a weak solution of alcohol and 
sugar. If, with exposure to the air, up to the 
time the agent is applied, we shal! have sugar 

alcohol, and a little acetic acid. If now, we 
add more sugar, we shall have more alcohol, 
with the same measure of acetic acid as be 

fore. 

It is not unusual to add sugar to the juice 
of the grape in the production of certain kinds 
of wine. Here follow the proportions of 
these ingredients in several well characterized 
fermented wines. A sample of cider is given 
for comparison. [Acetic acid is replaced to 
some extent by tartaric,malic, and other acids. ] 
The alcohol is given in per cents. by volume, 
the sugar in per cents. by weight, and the 
acid in the number of parts by weight, of 
caustic potassa, required to neutralize 100 
parts of the wine: 


Name. Alcohol, Sugar. Acid. 
CMBR cel ne ss cece asen hOe 0.00 44, 
GPG Nae ose ee BE 9.11 0. 88.52 
Burgundy .....-.-.......10.18 0.00 «=38.61 
Johannisberg, 1842..._...10. 0.42 38.52 
Hochheim, 1846.......-..11.05 0.44 87. 
Marcobrunn, 1822........12, 0.24 40 


It will .be seen that these fermented wines, 
aside from their peculiar taste and bouquet, 
are nearly allied to cider. The wines have 
more alcohol and some of them have sugar. The 
claret and Burgundy in the samples anslyzed| 
had no sugar, because it had, by fermentation, 
asin the case of the cider, been converted’ 
into alcohol, and to some extent into acetic’ 
acid, To secure the increased quantity of 
alcohol and sugar, provision is made in the 
recipe above alluded to; and to guard against 
excessive fermentation, by which more alcohol 
than is desirable, or more acetic acid than is 
acceptable, would be produced, sulphite of 
lime is employed. 

Time is given in the recipe, for the well- 
known reason that, as a general thing, age 
iniproves all beverages in which the proper, 
proportions of ferment and sugar are present. 
The finer products that are especially accep+ 
table to the palate require a more nicely: 
regulated temperature and generally more 
care. They are easily destroyed by rapid 
and excessive fermentation, by too high heat, 
by the presence of the juices of defective 
fruit, by unnecessary exposure to the air, and 
by various other agencies—to guard against 


fication that science without experience will 


It will be seen from the above that the 
sugar may be omitted, and the sulphite of 
lime added directly to the apple juice, as it 
flows from the press, or at a period a little 
\later when fermentation has improved its 
taste; but at the best it will produce a bev- 
erage inferior to that where more vinous fer- 
mentation is permitted, and extended through 
a longer period. It will resemble cider that 
hasbeen boiled to coagulate the albuminous 
matiers, or filtered through sand to separate 
them. It will be comparatively insipid. 

More sulphite of lime will be required if 
the sugar be. withheld, Fortunately, as the 
sulphite is rendered soluble only in the pre- 
sence of acid, an excess will do no harm. 

Sept. 10,1859, 





Recipe for Improving Cider.—Let the new 

cider from sour apples (sound and selected 
fruit is to be preferred) ferment from one 
week to threo weeks, as the weather is warm 
or cool. When it has attained to lively fer- 
mentation, add to each gallon, one quarter of 
an ounce of sulphite of lime. Stir the pow- 
der and cider, until intimately mixed, and re- 
turn the emulsion to the fermenting liquid. 
Agitate briskly and thoroughly for a few mo- 
ments, and then let the cider settle. The fer- 
mentation will cease at once. 
When, after a few days, the cider has be- 
come clear, draw off and bottle carefully, or 
remove the sediment and return to the origi- 
nal vessel. If loosely corked, or kept in a 
barrel on draught, it will’ retain its taste as a 
still cider. If preserved in bottles carefully 
corked, which is better, it will become a 
sparkling cider, and may be kept indefinitely 
long. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


oe 


Effects of Climate, 
Wheat is, like most other cereals, a northern 
plant, and the grain is heavier and more farina- 
ceous in high latitudes, and more mucilaginous at 
the south, Indian corn is heavier and more flin- 
ty at. the north, and larger and more luxuriant at 
the south. The northern corn contains the most 
oil; the southern corn the most sugar and the 
most farina. Nearly all the esculent roots are im- 
proved by cultivation in bigh latitudes. The com- 
mon potato is mealy in proportion as the soil in 
which it is raised is near the arctic circle. Onions 
raiged in warm climates are not to be compared‘to 


the north. The tomato was not considered edible 
until it had been improved by cultivation at the 
north as an ornamental fruit.—Witson FLaaa, in 
Hovey'’s Magazine. 

New Blackberries, 

Ten years ago, says, Hovey in his Magazine, no- 
body ever heard of any Blackberry worth raising 
but the Dorchesters; after,it came the Lawton or 
New Rochelle, and now every season a lot of new 
seedlings comes up for trfal’”” Amongst those 
noticed this season are 

1. The Holcomé is a variety grown at Hartford 
Connecticut of which little can be said ‘as yet, ex, 
cept that the flavor is considered superior to the 
Lawton. , 

2. The Washington is the title of a new seed- 
ling raised at Washington by Professor C, G. 
Page.. The bunches are said to be large, the 
flavor delightful, and it is considered a valuable 
aadition to the stock of garden fauits. 





Fruit Trees for Ornamental Purposes. 


We have seen nothing more to the pure 
pose as illustrative of the connection of the 
useful with the ornamental, than the follow- 


| ing from William Saunders of Germantown, i 


Pa., in an article published in the ‘Horticule 
turist on the subject of introducing fruit trees 
in ornamental. plantations and on:Jawns : 

In the course of my practice I have fre- 
quently taken occasion to advise the proprie- 
ty of planting fruit orchards so as to secure 
more variety of outline than they usually pre- 
sent, and to a certain extent carry into the 
orchard some of the more characteristic fea- 
‘tures of ornamental planting. ‘There are 
‘Many situations where a fine effect can be pro- 
duced by planting the orchard so that it will 
appear as a further extension of the. lawn, 
somewhat in the manner that I have here at- 
tempted to sketch. 


It may be urged thatvery little fruit would 
be produced by this method of planting, the 
trees being placed so closely. as 10 prevent 
thorough cultivation. ‘This objection is not 
so formidable as might at first sight appear. 
The soil around the trees in, all the larger 
}groups can be cultivated the same as in any 
other well kept shrubbery plantation ; and I 
am not convinced that the European method 
of planting apple and pear trees at forty feet 
apart, is the best adapted to this climate.— 
Closer planting, so as to procure a more thoe 
rough shading of the ground by foliage, and 
the shelter thus afforded from the drying 
winds of spring and summer, arresting to 
some extent the rapid evaporation of moist- 
ure from the soil, are considerations worthy 
of attention. 

An ample variety of really ornamental, and 
at the same time useful fruit trees may be see 
lected, and it would be no difficult matter to 
planta lawn almost exclusively with such and 
still produce a great variety of landscape ef» 
fect. The American and Spanish chestnuts 
are lofty trees bearing useful fruits; so are 
the shell bark and peccan hickory nuts. The 
black walnut may also be introduced; the Enge 
lish walnut, of which there are dozens of fine 
old specimens in this vicinity yielding annual- 
ly many bushels of fruit, is also available.— 
The butternut forms a fine group ; its foliage 
at-a distance resembles the ailanthus. The 
persimmon, when in vigarous growth, has 
glossy foliage of great beauty, and like the 
butternut, is well adapted for planting in 
groups. The mulberry family, although in 
some respects rather objectionable, would 
form a distinct feature ; the red fruiting forms 
a tree of considerable size and is rather dis- 
tinct in foliage. The black European is also 
a desirable plant. The pawpaw is certainly 
one of our finest foliaged plants, forming a 
beautiful group in close planting. In rich 
soils it will grow into a beautiful small trees 
with foliage equal to a magnolia, and fruit but 
little inferior to the banana. The wild cherry, 
and the English bird cherry are both orna- 
mental trees, especially the mahaleb cherry 
is very desirable on account of its fragrant 
blossoms ; in this respect it resembles the 
English hawthorn and is a capital substitute 
for that delicately fragrant plant so much 
planted for its beauty. ‘ 

For shrubbery and undergrowth wo have 
the chinquapin chestnut, which will even 
grow into a good sized tree under favorable 
conditions, but may easily be kept as a low 
spreading bush, for which it is admirably 
adapted. The species of berberry afford 
much variety, both in habit and foliage. The 
cornelian cherry (corsus mas,) is a plant sel- 
dom equalled in beauty when covered with 
its brilliantly colored cherry like fruit, of 
which some people are fond. The species of 
hazel nuts form admirable bushes ; the pur- 
ple leaved variety being particularly attractive 
in early spring, and is of very rapid growth, 
The cut leaved and variegated elder berry 
are frequently cultivated in shrubberies; and 
the wild plum, quince, high bush cranberry, 





pe that grow atthe north. Melons acquire 
a greater size at the south, but greater sweetness at 





and even the huckleberry need not be exclud- 
ed when they can be properly disposed. 
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THE MARKETS. 


>< 


Flour and Meal, 

Notwithstanding the dull state of the market in New 
York, and the decline that has been going on there, our 
wheat market has remained firm at the full rates of last 
week. Until Wednesday also the activity before noted 
continued and from 5000 to 10,000 bu changed hands 
daily. Since then, however, there have been fewer 
buyers and the sales have not exceeded 2000 bu each day. 
At the close the best demand is for extra white, which 
still commands $1 25. The other grades are dull and 
nominal at $1 20 for No. 1 white, $115 for No. 2 white, 
$1 10 for No, 1 red, and $105 for No. 2 red, 

Flour, which for a week or two previous had been 
quite active. has since Monday been very quiet, Hold- 
ers are firm at former rates and where sales are made they 
are at those figures. We quote for red wheat brands 
$4 75 and for white $5a5 123g. The stock on hand is not 
large. 

Corn—Very little old corn is still in the hands of 
dealers. The nominal priceis 85c. New is beginning to 
come in quite freely. It commands 60a65c per bu. 

Oats—Several large sales of cats have been made with- 
in a week at $8a39c, At the close, however, that grain 
is held firm at 40c. 

Rye—Distillers are taking all that is offered at 62a68c 
per bushel. 

Barley—The barley trade is quite active just now, 
malting operations being in full blast. Medium to fair 
brings $1 80al 45 per 100 Ibs. No.1 would be worth 
$1 50. 

Beans—For along time beans have been a drug in the 
market and have been without demand at any price. A 
few are now wanted for the lumbering districts, but with 
the heavy stocks there is not much improvement mani- 
fest. We quote nominally 65c. 

Peas—Steady at 75c per bushel. 

Corn Meal—There have been no transactionsin meal 
within afew days. We quote, for bolted $1 75 per cwt. 

Millstuffs—In light supply and fairdemand. Bran is 
quoted $18 per ton, middling $17a20. 

Potatoes—In good supply. There is some demand for 
shipment and prices are steady at last weeks quotations 
—30a33c. 





Provisions. 

Butter—The market for butter is steady neither the 
supply nor demand being excessive. We quote fur crock 
15al16e. 

arce and quick of sale at 123ga18c by the 
quantity or 14¢ counted out. 

Lard—By the barrel 12c is the price for lard. Wo 
quote very dull. 1 

Mess Pork—Sales of mess pork have been made at 
something below $16, though that is nominally the mar- 
ket price. 

Dressed Hogs—There isa pretty active demand for 
dressed hogs for shipment to Lake Superior before navi- 
gation closes. For packing we do not learn that any 
have yet been taken. Sellers generally ask $5.50a5.75 
but buyers are fully 50c lower in their views. In other 
places the market is opening quietly and from present 
appearances high prices will not be the order of the day 
during the early part of the season. 

Live Stock, &c. 

There has been no change in Live stock worth men- 
tioning since our lest. The better quality of beeves may 
be a shade higher, and the trade in fat hogs a trifle more 
active. Beyond this there is nothing new. We quote: 








Beef cattle @ 100 tbs, gross....-.. «--82 50@3 25 

mM “ ordinary..... . -«-- 200@2 
Sheep, each ...... -- 2 25@2 75 
Calves, do... ---. 3 00@4 00 
Hogs, @ 100 lbs _ gross............-.- 50@+4 6234 |; 


At Albany the cattle market on Monday was decidedly 
dull in consequence of buyers holding off. The receipts 
were very heavy but the quality was poor. Prices were 
i¥c lower than last week, the entire range being 234a5c 
gross. 249 head of the stock on sale were from Michi- 
gan. 

At New York on Wednesday, the current prices for 
the week at all the markets were as follows: 


BEEF CATTLE. 


First quality ..........- aks <a diumed -@ cwt. 39 00@10 0p 
Ordinary WRG Veownccscokaclacccen ss, cae 800@ 875 
Common quality. ... con ecsencoccen .-- 265 ra 4 700 
Inferior quality.....--.-.-...-- ween os en -ee 4 5 50 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Prime quality @ head.................... 500@ 600 
FGIDELY pack gone -0 os oneee: on chvccenteenan.400GR 0 OD 
Common ... 22. cbse casese ce ccs sc ecceeese 8B 400 
Inferior cco nani apasiae oc Sree entons 4: sroclan;:, S00 BOD 
SWINE. 

Wiret GWA GF cca sich nccktens cnrmenibnmes 6 6Ke 
Other qualities... 2... .22-. seen seen. BY @ OHO 


With continued heavy receipts the market rules dull 
for all descriptians except strictly prime, which are com- 
paratively scarce and firmly sold at our outside quota- 
tions. The bulk of the receipts for the week were infe- 
rior to common, for which the demand has been exceed- 
ingly limited, and holders are barely enabled to obtain 
the prices quoted above, At Bergen Hill the sales reach- 
ed 1200 head on Monday and pices ranged fully as high 
as our quotations for common to good offerings alone.— 
The prospects were that quite number-would be left 
over unsold, 

Cows and Lambs are plenty and quiet. 

Veal calves are also in moderate request. 

Sheep and Lambs, though plenty, wore in fair request 
at our range of prices above. 

Swine sell moderately as above. 


Wool. 
The N. Y. Hconomist of this week says of Wool : 


Our market for all descriptions of Wool is Very firm 
but rather quiet, owing probably to the impression that 
some have soattered abroad, that there is no Wool of Con. 
sequence here. We beg to inform our friends through. 
out the country, that though thestock of Domestic Wool 
here is not large, there is sufficient for a pretty active 
demand yet, and, if they are in want of supplies, they 
have only to visit us. Of fine grade Foreign, the stock is 

not large, and holders are stift; but of low grade, especie 
ally carpet descriptions, there is , 
poe few. ’ ® good supply and prices 
Am, Saxony fleece......:. 
Am, full blood Meriny...........7" 
Am. 36 and % Merino...... seine 
m native and 4{ Merino. ......., 
xtra, Pulled... ...J..eeseeee e: 
Superfine, Pulled 
No 1, Puliod... 


Perens 
TP ewes 








FOR SALE. 


E-FOURTH interest in one of the best PLASTER 
BEDS and Steam Mill lying onGrand River. There 
are thirty-five acres, and the Plaster is forty feet thick, 
and can be mined, being elevated above the River. A 
good improved Farm will be taken in part pay, and six 
ears’ time for balance, with interest at ten per cent will 
9 given. Apply soon, as the owner wants to fe South. 





IN J. HINDS, 
eens Core tae: SUS ND 
MINISTER’S WOOING, 
BY 


HABRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Price $1.25. Sent to any part of the State free of 
postage on receipt of price. 


Just received and for sale be 
PUTNAM SMITH & CO., 
43-lw 118 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


DURBAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


HE YEARLING BULLSNOWBALL,No. 3450 Amer- 
T ican Herd Book, awarded first premium at our Coun- 
ty Fair. Also, two Bull Calves, one sired by Orpheus, 
dam Ophelia; the ohter sired ¥ trakosch, dam Eugenia, 
Perfect pedigrees will be furnished. 

F. E. WALBRIDGE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





40-Sw 





PURE BLOOD 


LEICESTER & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
FOR SALE. 





HE UNDERSIGNED invites the attention of the 

Firmers of Michigan desirous of procuring Leicester 
and Southdown sheep for breeding purposes, to his flock 
from which he pro ses to sell one and two years old, 
both ewes and bucks at low prices, also ey lambs 
weighing from 80 to 105 pounds. E. T. BRYAN. 

rengo, Calhoun Co., Michigan, Oct, 18, 1859. 
Ww 


WOOL! WOOL!! 








T OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
is substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEBES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITEand RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCK. ARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability, We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
farther particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m' H. OSBORN & CO. 


WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other A srg establishment in 
the State. warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a gree article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be pg returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all 








yarn, &c., akware on & 
He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
Zhaleamie prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 


Woai carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE, 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 28-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME Y.—(“ Cha—Cou.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 


Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZEDIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inquis 


in 
SCIENCE, ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICIN BIOG 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 
LA ORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 

With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOPZDIA is not founded on itty on ean model; in 





its plan and elaboration it is strictly original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their > samen researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the pepe method has been 

ursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PZADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations, Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 
n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Faxepe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 

ranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
EW AMERIOAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English engage: 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 
Five volumes have already been issned, and the re-+ 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 
ready. 
Wit. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers, 


Hiorse 





Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners! 
STT’S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob , Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith's 
Smut Machines. PENFIELD'S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


GLEN BLACK HAWK 


FOR SALE. 

LEN BLACK HAWKE, 6 years old, jet black, per 
4 fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
Hele ook the second premium, $50, at the National 
t renew at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
re er, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
ae wishin getter; will be sold at a bargain. Any 
one w ng 5 Good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me call. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 


er. Lone Star 
s as a jet black, im 23 vermont or Hill Black Hawk, 


to a Philadelphia company for 
000. > 1 
Detroit, January 1859, [15] r * ELDRED.” 











30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED |» 


mages paid. 
A large stock and | good. variety of cloths, stocking |’ 


1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 1859. 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 








N and after Monday, April !8th, 1859, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
. re, Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M snd 10.00 P.M. 
“ “ Chicago at 7.00 P.Mand 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M.and 3.20 P.M. 
“ “ Toledo at 9.85 A.M. snd 4.30 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 
* Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.85 PM. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M, 12.15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 


The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tionat pasion we Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of r wore oh 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland. - 
ing in Cleveland at 8.10 P.M., mskfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects st Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, ani New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,— 
next aren and with Express Train for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects st Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.35 A. M.—- 
Making Direct connection at Det-oit with ans Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 

iagara Falls. 


The 11.25 A.M. Train from Ceveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian, he 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toledo, 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 3.00 P. M. 

Direct connections are also mate, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

Ge Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

Ge No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
as JNO. D, (CAMPBELL, 


UPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 








| 


lu? 





E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
bleand useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 

Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season:— 

RocuEstER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fzsy., 1859. 
Messzs. Bross & Apams: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
or. Itis aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than flve men can with hoes 
in the same time. It ge ge the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


RocugEster, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Frsy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bross & Apams: rs 
In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor coving muentee for its cost that 
we have ever used, orseen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it is invaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 


These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every yariety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroiderie: 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 


Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Piannels, Picks, Printed Lawns 


rics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 


Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 





Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 
il Cloths, 3, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 


6. 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


URNHAM & Co,, Dealers in all kinds of Agriv 
cultural Implements. Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
laster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. Storage and Com- 
nission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 8. 8T NG 





oR. 


D. B. RURNHAM. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


fase SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
| eee and warranted, py gts sey, Bho Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton, 








Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, meet Clover, Barley 
Peas, dcc., at PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woodward Ave, Detroit 





THE 


GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Says the St. Louis, (Mo,) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter to Dr. Wood, of this city, from'a gentleman 
in Maine, which speaks glowingly of the superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
when coming from a reliable source. If certificates are 
guarantees of truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 
useless puffery from the press: 


Batu, Marnez, Jan, 20, 1856, 
Professor 0. J. Wood & Oo, 


GENTLEMEN: Having my attention called a few 
months since to the highly beneficial effects of your hair 
restorative, I was induced to make application of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probably 
one-third white; my whiskers were of same character. 
Some three months since I procured a bottle of your hair 
restorative and used it. I soon found it was proving what 
I had wished. I used it about twice a week. have 
since procured another bottle, of which I have used 
some. I can now certify to the world that tho gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
believe more soft and glossy than it has been before for 
twenty-five years. I am now sixty years old; my 
good. wife at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 
effect. 

The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discovery. I am assured that whoever will rightly use, 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradict 
my statements, I am a citizen of this city and a resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly 
every one here and as une towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as I wish to preserve the beauties of nature in 
others as well as myself. I am, truly, yours, 

A. C. RAYMOND. 


; BALtTmoreE, Jan, 23, 1858. 
WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New Orleans in 1854, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflicted such a treasure. 

VINLEY JOHNSON. 


The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Church at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of ey influence 
and universally beloved. M. DYER. 


Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellont in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, toits original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit, Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 


The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3g a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in "phy og ee than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holds a qaart, 
forty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0.5. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[Is the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 





enty-three stumps have been with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen min The undersigned 


will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michi except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. _ [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
' the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thong manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
xet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture a% day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

les at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

or Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 

Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present time, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
we co jeati for th hi be add 

pplieations for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants , 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respect‘ully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of. Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
(11}1yr 








Foot of Second-st. 





DRAIN TILE! 


E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at 
PENFIELD’, 103 Woodward avenve, 








AYER'S AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE oF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAus- 
wd THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIG COUN. 
ES, 


No one remedy is louder called for by the n i 
of the American people than a secure and nt nn go 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance’ founded on Proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity, ' 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at- 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “ Cure” expels the 
miasmnatic poison of Frver anp AGvzE from the system 
and prepress the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we sup ly for a dollar brings :t within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where F'x- 
VER AND AGUE gps. i body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the speedy and cer« 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism or other 
injurious etlects whatever dg the constitution. Those 
cured by it are left as healthy as ifthey had never had 
wi? anes ‘ 

ever and Agueis not alone the consequence of 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of ph ag Ba 
from its irritation, among Saeh are Neuralgia, Rhouma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, lindness, Toothac e, Earache. 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Uolic, Paralysis, 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent t pe. 
or become periodical. This “Cur” expels the po son 
from the blood, and bear, mage cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
traveling or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed ,to 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence itis even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
a avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
fords. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
} owell, Mass, 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8, Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. aug3m ” 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 

T is compounded entirely from Gu 
I and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known and approved) by all that have usdd it, 
and is now resorted to. |with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is, Tecommended. 

It has cured thousands | & within the last two years 
who had given up all, hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
owt unsolicited certi-| = _— in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- « ‘ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking) @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 





Let the dictates of your| © judgment guide ou in 
the use of the LIVER’ os y VIGORAKO 
and it will cure Liver ;Complain Bil- 


lious Attacks, Dys-;"" pepsia, Chroni 

Diarrhea, Summer, j> i Fapla “4 
entery, Dropsy, 
Habitual Costive-|— ness, Cholic, Cho2 
lera, Cholera Mor-|— bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- 


Female Weak- messes, and may be 
used su lly as an| Ordina ¥F y 
Medicine. It will cure SIC. HEAD- 
AC (as thousands 


.can testify,) in twen 
minutes, if two or three as : O: iY 
are taken at com-| jm 'mencement of attack. 


All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. | giving their 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 

THE TO SWA 

BOTH TOCRTHER.”’ aw 
Price One ba 1729 per Bottle. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will beep 


in any climate 
thartic PILL is a 





The Family ‘Ca- 


entle but active Cathar- ps tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| .5 jing demand from ‘those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well) |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different ortions of the bowels, 
The FAMELY CA-| S HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a j> | Variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} mu |@ood and safe in all 
cases where afCathartic needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
aay Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain & |and Soreness over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if magnets “/end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe= = tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Hestlessness,/_,|\HMeadache, or 
weightin the hea all In fla mmatory 
Diseases, Worms|e|in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- nen tism, a great Purifier 


of the Blood and many 
heir,too numerous to men 

Dose, 1 to 3. 

PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the sores towns 

Ss. T. Ww. SANFORD, Mi. *9 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
81-lyr.tf 335 Broadway, New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 


Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything in the Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis« 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every “yi and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each, The subscribers now have on hand, 
and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
somatantly op hand. For the trade we keep constantly a 


and Rosewood Veneer. 
ae teammate STEVENS & ZUG. 


diseasés to which flesh is 
tion in this advertisement 














‘SHARD TIMES NO MORE.” 


NY Lady or Gentleman, in the United States, pos- 
A pecret om $2 to $7 can enter into an easy and re- 





spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
SS realioed. For partioulaes, acdsee, Sait Marana) 


34-3m* 41 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
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